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The New Look 


Trends in Secondary-School Plants 


U. S. Orrice or EDUCATION 


In The Secondary School Plant 


SECONDARY. school buildings 
constructed a few generations ago 
often were of boxlike, cubical types, 
with a series of regular small class- 
rooms and a few larger ones for 
special subjects, such as science, in- 
dustrial arts, and home economics. 
They were generally two or three 
stories in height, with basement 
areas used extensively for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

New secondary-school buildings 
are tending to be one-story, ramb- 
ling, ranch-type structures, located 
on spacious grounds, They are de- 
signed for functional use by both 
the school and community. In many 
communities school sites are used 
jointly by the school and commun- 
ity for year-round recreational pur- 
poses. And in many of them a por- 
tion of the playground area is hard- 
surfaced. Although site beautifica- 
tion is subordinated to its utilitarian 
features, landscape gardening per- 
mits enjoyment of grass, flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, and an opportun- 
ity for developing appreciation of 
beauty and pride in the school. 

Many school administrators and 
school boards have realized the im- 
portance of suitable furniture and 
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equipment if the school plant is to 
function efficiently as an educational 
tool. This accounts for the trend to- 
day toward more functional design 
and construction of school furniture 
and equipment. The fact that fur- 
niture may need to be shifted fre- 
quently in today’s secondary class- 
rooms implies that it be movable, 
and in addition, flexible, adaptable, 
and durable. 

The use of audio-visual materials 
in the education program is increas- 
ing rapidly. The problem of the 
efficient distribution and storage of 
aids therefore is becoming increas- 
ingly important and is receiving 
attention in planning facilities. The 
idea of instructional material cen- 
ters is spreading rapidly throughout 
the school systems of the country. 
If functionally designed and effi- 
ciently administered they help meet 
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the needs of pupils with a wide 
range of abilities and interests. 

Because of fairly constant teach- 
ing methods, regular classrooms 
have remained unchanged for many 
years past. But during recent dec- 
ades, in many school systems, boards 
of education have provided spe- 
cialized facilities to house new 
courses and services, such as music, 
art, vocational training, and school 
lunch. However, classroom pro- 
cedures in secondary schools con- 
tinue to change to meet'new de- 
mands of the curriculum. Probably 
there is no area in the school build- 
ing on which so many demands are 
made today and in which—to meet 
these demands—so many develop- 
ments are occurring. 


DUAL-PURPOSE ROOMS 


In science, for example, while a 
combination-science laboratory may 
serve all science classes, the mov- 
able tables may be used in one posi- 
tion for classwork and in another 
for laboratory work. In such rooms 
service connections for gas, electri- 
city, and water are in the wall work- 
counters, instead of in fixed work 
tables centrally located. Some sci- 
ence rooms are equipped with a 
large demonstration table and tab- 
let armchairs. 

Science rooms, as in many other 
classrooms, should include various 
types of instructional aids, such as 
projectors, screens, and suitable 
electrical outlets for visual educa- 
tion. They also need growing-beds 
for plants; cages for small animals; 
and cases for insects. Storage space 


should be provided for class instruc- 
tional material for each group and 
for individual pupils using the 
room. Delicate instruments and dan- 
gerous chemicals should be stored 
in separate compartments equipped 
with metal shelves. 

Many secondary schools are ex- 
panding the scope of their art pro- 
grams. The enlarged point of view 
and the addition of new activities 
have made new demands on art-room 
facilities. And with the increased 
recognition of music as an impor- 
tant phase of the high-school cur- 
riculum, interest has grown in ade- 
quate housing and equipment for 
this program. In many high schools, 
community groups use music facil- 
ities after school hours. Concerts 
are given by school and civic or- 
ganizations, and visiting groups in — 
the high-school auditorium. It has 
seemed logical to locate music fa- 
cilities in the auditorium wing and 
to place rooms for the band and 
for choral groups on opposite sides 
of the stage to avoid disturbing 
sound. When community groups 
use the facilities after school hours 
provision is made for entrance with- 
out passing through the building. 

The school shops for industrial 
arts and vocational-trade and indus- 
trial education are planned and de- 
signed to implement the program 
which will meet local community 
needs. They are designed so they 
can be used efficiently during 
school hours and made available for 
special classes for both pupils and 
adults after regular school hours. 

Special attention is given to safe- 
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ty and health factors in planning 
school shops. Some items needing 
special consideration are: adequate 
areas for each activity, visibility 
throughout the shops, and adequate 
aisles between machines and vari- 
ous parts of the shop. Other im- 
portant conditions affecting safety 
are light and ventilation, selection 
of floor-surface materials and fire 
protection. 

The vocational-agriculture pro- 
gram in secondary schools is de- 
signed primarily to provide voca- 
tional training in that field but it 
also frequently serves practical 
farmers in the community. In many 
schools this department is housed 
in a separate building; in others it 
is located in a wing of the main 
plant. Obviously, in order to ac- 
commodate the department's great 
number and variety of activities, its 
equipment, and work-area require- 
ments, the agriculture shop needs 
much more space than a regular 
classroom. 


FOR EVENING CLASSES 


The primary aim of business edu- 
cation in secondary schools is to 
provide technical training for pupils 
planning a business career. Large 
high schools use separate suites for 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, 
general-secretarial training, and lab- 
oratories as required. Many small 
high schools have combination busi- 
ness-education rooms. By using 
school-sized, drop-head typewriter 
desks, the single room can accom- 
modate typing classes, as well as 
other business-education classes, 
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thus materially increasing its effi- 
cient utilization. The business-edu- 
cation rooms preferably are located 
near a street entrance for easy ac- 
cess of evening classes. 

An analysis of today’s homemak- 
ing curriculum in many high 
schools reveals the offering of a 
wide range of experiences in home 
and farnily living for both boys and 
girls. The main objectives are a 
better working knowledge and prac- 
tical skills for promoting the pu- 
pils’ harmonious, successful family 
life. There is a trend today toward 
using combination rooms, each 
planned for experiences in several 
areas of homemaking with auxiliary 
space for a living-dining social 
area, some special storage room, a 
dress-fitting area for privacy, and 
sometimes a workshop. In large de- 
partments, office space may be de- 
sirable. But whether the department 
be large or small, its furnishings 
and equipment should permit flexi- 
bility, to permit rearrangements into 
special work areas and for a wide 
variety of uses. 

The auditorium is an important 
general-use facility of the secondary- 
school plant. In some communities 
the school auditorium, as the only 
facility for public meetings, is 
planned to seat comparatively large 
audiences, as well as assemblies of 
the entire student body. The stage 
is located so as to be directly acces- 
sible from corridors and adjacent 
classrooms. But when brought im- 
portantly into community use, plan- 
ning includes a ticket office, wrap- 
checking space, special public toilets 
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or convenient access to the school’s 
facilities, and a telephone booth. 

Planners of the physical-educa- 
tion facilities of the modern second- 
ary school keep in mind that the ma- 
jor function of the program is to 
promote the health and physical de- 
velopment of all the pupils through 
participation in well-selected physi- 
cal activities. Often the indoor phys- 
ical-education facility is both an ed- 
ucational workshop and a school- 
and community-recreation center. It 
includes a large, open floor space, 
some spectator seating, classrooms, 
and auxiliary spaces and facilities 
such as lockers, showers, and ade- 
quate storage space for all appara- 
tus. It is usually on the ground-floor 
level, part of the main school plant, 
readily accessible to the school and 
the public, but easily closed off from 
the rest of the school, when desired, 
during use in nonschool hours. 

Today the school library is 
planned with the philosophy of the 
school in mind. The modern trend 
is to consider first of all the func- 
tion the library is to perform in 
the total educational program. This 
is fundamental in determining a de- 
sirable layout and needed equip- 
ment. The secondary-school library 
is located so as to make it readily 
accessible to all classrooms and near 
those departments that use it most, 
but remote from centers of noisy 
activities, such as the street or ath- 
letic field. When the school library 
serves the public also, it should be 
on the first floor, with a convenient 
outside entrance. 

School lunch is accepted by most 


educators and parents as part of the 
functional educational program. 
When well managed and super- 
vised, it effectively contributes to 
both the physical and educational 
needs of pupils. The school-lunch 
department should be on the first 
floor and convenient to service 
driveways. It should be accessible to 
the rest of the building by corridors 
or covered passageways and to the 
public, for evening and vacation 
use, without the necessity of open- 
ing the entire building. In many 
schools the school-lunch program 
requires complete facilities for the 
preparation and serving of lunches, 
either cafeteria style or at dining- 
room tables. In other schools the 
food is prepared in a central kitchen 
and served to pupils at their class- 
room desks or at folding tables in 
a multipurpose room. Any plan 
should ensure a minimum of traffic 
conflict for those persons respon- 
sible for the receiving and storing 
of food, its preliminary preparation, 
serving, management, dishwashing, 
housekeeping, and waste disposal. 
The necessary administrative 
space for the principal and his staff 
is important in the planning of a 
modern secondary school. Since ad- 
ministration is emerging into a 
leadership and service function, the 
administrative suite is planned to 
feature hospitality, pleasant and at- 
tractive design, and ease of access 
for pupils, teachers, and the public. 
The principal's office is large 
enough to accommodate small con- 
ferences, should open into the gen- 
eral office, the public space, and a 
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corridor. Privacy should be possible 
without the area being inaccessible 
or uninviting, 

In the well-planned modern sec- 
ondary school the quarters and fa- 
cilities for the custodial staff en- 
courage systematic arrangement and 
routine, efficient, and economical use 
of supplies and tools, and a high 
standard of workmanship. 

Planners and designers of sec- 
ondary-school plants nowadays 
seem much more concerned with 
protection of pupils’ safety and 


flow of traffic, thus eliminating 
many fire and accident hazards of- 
ten found in the old buildings. 
Heat, ventilation, and light are giv- 
en more study with the purpose of 
promoting pupil welfare and a 
wholesome learning environment. 
An abundance of light without glare 
is a common goal of most design- 
ets. Various methods are used for 
providing multilateral natural light. 
Fire-resistive construction is on the 
increase; plastered walls are giving 
way to painted brick or tile; and the 


health than were their predecessors. 
Stairways, corridors, and exits are 
designed to promote a fast and easy 


roof and ceiling are often a single 
structure, thus eliminating attics and 
parapet walls. ® 


Building Schools in Other Lands 


German Federal Republic: In Bremen a new approach to 
school design has been developed, involving a combination 
of entrance hall, hall of recreation, and assembly hall—a 
sort of “market place of the school’ where all members of 
the school community frequently meet. Special care has 
been given to the artistic decoration of the schools and 
classrooms. Schools, school gardens, and playgrounds are 
adorned by statues and reliefs while collections of pictures 
enable the pictorial decorations to be changed periodically. 


Philippines: Owing to the lack of housing facilities re- 
sulting from war, typhoons, and other recent calamities, the 
government has embarked on a five-year school building 
program. In carrying out the program, the manufacture of 
prefabricated school buildings has proved beneficial. At the 
close of 1955 a total of 1575 prefabricated building units 
had been allocated to different schools in the Islands. 


Canada: A new manual released by British Columbia 
authorities distinguishes between the necessary and desirable 
in school architecture, contains recommendations for reduc- 
ing the cost of school plants, and indicates minimum ap- 
proved standards of school construction. 

—From International Y earbook of Education, 1955. 
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Stronger, Yet Flexible 


The Schools of Our Nation Need Some 


Curricular Experiences in Common 
Finis E. ENGLEMAN 


In The Nation's Schools 


oa AM fully aware of the histori- 
cal concept in America that educa- 
tion is a responsibility of the states, 
and further that the educational 
program is a local responsibility 
with limited guidance to be given 
by that state. Along with this con- 
cept has prevailed the belief in the 
undesirability of any curricular pro- 
gram that has its origin from the 
outside. Nevertheless, I believe that 
the concept that each school district 
—and, in fact, each teacher inde- 
pendently—can be trusted wisely to 
determine all aspects of the instruc- 
tional needs should be challenged. 


A ROAD MAP 


The automobile traveler does not 
make his road maps as he goes. The 
carefully marked roadway system, 
with many geographical notations, 
serves as his basic guide. He must, 
however, make many decisions and 
exercise judgment at every turn. The 
maps do not destroy his ability to 
take side trips, visit historic spots, 
or vary his cuisine, but they do 
keep him from getting lost. Sim- 
ilarly, a flexible curriculum could 
be used by the teacher. But what 
the individual teacher or indepen- 
dent school board sets forth as a 
curriculum program needs to be 
supplemented by a broader look 
than is possible or even desirable 
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when the program is left to the sole 
determination of the individual 
teacher or school board. 

It is no reflection on the teacher 
to indicate the need for over-all 
curriculum planning. Surely he 
cannot be expected to view in per- 
spective every significant develop- 
ment that has implications for edu- 
cation, from significant research in 
nuclear physics to new foreign pol- 
icies. Is it mot reasonable to con- 
clude that some help might be giv- 
en the teacher in selecting that 
educational content which is the 
heritage of man? There are priority 
decisions relative to our culture on 
which individual teachers need help. 

We live in a complex world, and 
the duties of the citizen likewise 
are complex. Surely, it is clear to 
everyone that the man who makes 
the decisions as a voter in Michigan 
needs the same competencies as the 
voter who goes to the polls in 
Louisiana or Connecticut. All citi- 
zens are asked to make decisions on 
such topics as N.A.T.O., Unesco, 
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the Bricker Amendment, and the 
like. Also, many of the skills, un- 
derstandings, and knowledges use- 
ful to the productive worker are 
essentially the same whether he is 
a machinist, an electrician, or a 
teacher. 

The mobility of our present pop- 
ulation is another aspect of our 
contemporary scene that seems to 
argue for some degree of common- 
ality in our curriculum patterns. It 
is estimated by the Census Bureau 
that one family out of three in the 
United States will move during this 
year. If this is true, then, in all 
fairness to the individual who at- 
tends school, efforts should be made 
to provide some sequence and re- 
latedness between the educational 
program in one school system and 
another, and between the total pro- 
gram in one state and another. This 
does not suggest an official for- 
malized national course of study to 
be demanded of all. It is merely an 
attempt to have a framework of 
values, a program of curriculum 
areas, and a broad skeletal profile 
of educational experiences best de- 
signed to achieve known objectives. 

I might add that conditions have 
developed that seem to be bringing 
a common core of educational ex- 
perience into the picture anyway. 
But this is being brought about by 
the wrong forces, or at least by 
forces that are not the best qualified 
or the most legally responsible for 
performing such a task. What re- 
latedness or sequence we find in 
the American educational program 
today, in large measure, comes from 
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the men who write textbook series. 
Of course these textbook writers 
don’t all get together; they do have 
disagreements, and the sequence of 
subject matter is determined by the 
choice that somebody makes of a 
textbook. When a youngster, there- 
fore, moves from one community 
in Connecticut to another where 
they happen to have chosen differ- 
ent textbooks, he may either repeat 
a year’s work in a given subject or 
skip it entirely, depending on which 
districts his parents happen to move 
to and from. 

Closely related to the textbook 
makers in terms of influence on 
what we teach are the standardized 
test-makers and those who construct 
the college-board examinations. For 
many school systems in the United 
States these people or the salesmen 
for their tests determine what is be- 
ing taught and when. Their influ- 
ence, of course, depends on the em- 
phasis placed by the administration 
on the importance of standardized 
test results. 

Examinations should be devised 
in terms of instructional objectives. 
First the curriculum, then the test. 
Too often the reverse has been 
true. We have the cart before the 
horse. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


Then, of course, we should not 
overlook the fact that special inter- 
est groups get programs introduced 
into the schools. Where the A.A.A. 
is strong, there we find driver edu- 
cation. Where the W.C.T.U. dom- 
inates, there we find great emphasis 
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on the harmful effects of alcohol. 
In a community or a state where the 
curriculum pattern rests on the phil- 
osophy that the teacher can make 
his choice, these pressures are usual- 
ly strong enough to influence the 
individual teacher, and thus ade- 
quate weight is not given to all of 
the curriculum considerations that 
should be determining factors. Nei- 
ther society's needs nor the indivi- 
dual’s needs are given first priority 
under such conditions. 


OUR BASIC VALUES 


Surely society in general and 
professional leadership in particu- 
lar have a role in sketching our na- 
tional goals and the broad patterns 
of the total curriculum. The Ameri- 
can teachers need, in my judgment, 
clearly established objectives and 
broad skeletal guides into which 
they put the details. The competen- 
cies we seck through education need 
clarification for all, especially the 
teacher. Since our nation needs not 
only diversity among its people but 
a certain amount of unity as well, 
it seems sound to me that the na- 
tion’s goals and the nation’s needs 
should be identified more carefully 
so that some educational common 
denominators will be prevalent in 
every curriculum in every school 
district. Room, of course, must be 
left for those special aspects of edu- 
cation which meet the peculiar 
needs of the individual community. 
And standards of excellence should 
suit the learning ability of the in- 
dividual. 

Now I turn to the question of 


what is involved in such a proposal. 
First, I believe that there should be 
an effort made to write an up-to-the- 
minute, concise statement which 
identifies qualities and characteris- 
tics of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. What does our national profile 
look like? The fundamental values 
which our American society has 
been seeking and sometimes achiev- 
ing should be listed. The basic des- 
tiny or purpose of the nation might 
well be described in fresh and in- 
vigorating language. 

Second, a descriptive analysis of 
the modern physical and social 
world and the nature of man and 
his diverse qualities should be care- 
fully presented in simple and con- 
cise language. Not only clear de- 
scription of man’s modern environ- 
ment should be provided but the 
latest knowledge of how man grows 
and learns, together with the great 
range of individual differences, 
should be outlined clearly. 

Third, a statement or a restate- 
ment of the aims and objectives of 
education in American society 
should set forth our American 
dream of universal education. I 
don’t believe this has ever been 
done by any broadly established 
educational agency at the national 
level. Of course, some of the found- 
ers of our free-school system made 
some brilliant statements. And in 
1918 the cardinal principles of sec- 
ondary education were outlined by 
a voluntary national committee, and 
the Educational Policies Commission 
has more recently helped identify 
our objectives. In my judgment, it 
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is high time that this is done again, 
in a little different way, by author- 
itative and nationally recognized 
groups working together. 

Fourth, a broad skeletal outline 
of the common curriculum experi- 
ences for all children and youth, 
together with the areas where diver- 
sity of content is needed for the in- 
dividual and for society should be 
blocked out in flexible terms. The 
common learnings should be clearly 
identified with a likely range of 
quality and quantity of competen- 
cies established. Quality profile dif- 
ferentiations in likely achievement 
standards would give reality and 
concreteness to the learning expect- 
ancies. The scope and quality of 
secondary-school curriculums with 
area content delineated may well 
have some attention, too. Must we 
rest our case in secondary education 
with the textbooks or with the col- 
lege-board examinations or, for that 
matter, with the limited judgment 
of an over-worked teacher? 


HOW TO DO IT 


Assuming that there is some jus- 
tification for the production of such 
documents as I have just discussed, 
we must turn our attention to the 
ways and means for getting such a 
job done. It is my belief that the 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers should first of all spend some 
time weighing the advisability or 
inadvisability of having such ma- 
terials produced. Certainly, we must 
beware of a formalized national 
course of study that would be inimi- 
cal to the basic philosophy of the 
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American people, or would so for- 
malize and ossify our educational 
program as to make us inadequate 
for a changing world. Neither must 
we allow violence to be done to 
the individual differences in inter- 
ests and abilities. 

If, after study, there seems to be 
merit in such a project, the Council 
of Chief State School Officers 
should invite the consideration, the 
cooperation, and the joint sponsor- 
ship of such voluntary organizations 
as the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, the American Council on 
Education, the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the National School Boards 
Association, Inc., and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Outstanding laymen and specialized 
scholars should be induced to serve 
as consultants. 

It seerns to me all dangers inher- 
ent in this plan can be recognized 
and that they can be examined and 
averted by adequate safeguards. On 
the other hand, we must likewise 
beware of stopping progress simply 
because we think there are dangers 
in a given particular approach to 
promoting it. We must not make 
such fetish of local autonomy or of 
the value of diversity that we over- 
look the importance of the cause. 

Surely, there can be developed 
broad curriculum guideposts which 
will give proper weight to educa- 
tional offerings, will be designed to 
strengthen our national unity, and 
yet will remain sufficiently flexible 
to care for the individual person in 
any classroom situation. ® 








There Were Some Bright Spots 


A Program for Potential Dropouts 


Lucit_te GALE MAWHINNEY 


In The Clearing House 


) as is not an account of a suc- 
cessful experiment. Doubtless statis- 
tics can be produced to prove that 
this program is worth continuing. 
And unquestionably, case histories 
are available to show that many of 
these boys, potential dropouts who 
enrolled in the program, are still in 
school. Certainly improvement has 
been made in their attendance, 
grades, and attitudes. But, instead 
of tables and charts to prove these 
facts, this will be an English teach- 
er's account of the program. Any 
teacher who likes a challenge and 
who is as interested in personalities 
as in subject matter will, I believe, 
welcome an opportunity to work in 
such a program. 

This “work-experience program” 
began in February, 1954, with 15 
over-age ninth-grade boys in each 
of two of Flint’s junior-high 
schools. For half days, these boys 
were scheduled to follow an 
academic program geared as closely 
as possible to the work experience 
which formed the other half of 
their day's activities. For two years 
the boys worked at a Mott Founda- 
tion social-project house or on the 
Flint Community College campus, 
helping remodel a barn that was to 
provide the work-experience cen- 
ter. Among their jobs were making 
tool cabinets, building shelves, in- 
stalling pine paneling, and plaster- 
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ing and painting a basement. They 
participated in the purchase of lum- 
ber and other building supplies. 
Sometimes they shoveled snow, cut 
brush, or scrubbed floors. Occasion- 
ally a boy would complain that he 
could just as well get out-of-school 
work for real money—but the com- 
plaints were not too vociferous, for, 
after all, the boys were attending 
regular classes only half days, and, 
needless to say, they liked that. My 
responsibility was to break down 
barriers that these boys had been 
building up for years against assign- 
ments involving literature and writ- 
ing skills. 


WE GOT ACQUAINTED 


I began each semester by giving 
them “getting acquainted” question- 
naires. From this information I 
learned that most of them wanted 
to improve their spelling and some 
of them their reading. Whenever 
anyone expressed disappointment 
that he could no longer take a sub- 
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ject such as art, his program was 
rearranged to include an hour of 
that subject. 

The next step was informal dis- 
cussion about the manual work. The 
boys liked talking about the work 
phase of their program, for this 
was one class activity about which 
they knew more than the teacher. 
From these discussions evolved for- 
mal outlines of their work schedule, 
beginning with their leaping into 
the truck or bus that took them to 
their destination, then more outlines 
explaining step-by-step some con- 
struction job. 


HOW THEY WROTE 


Compositions were laboriously 
built on these outlines. Perhaps I 
should insert that I did much of the 
writing on the board, aided by their 
suggestions. According to their 
abilities, they copied from the board 
or wrote original compositions. 
From these discussions also came 
spelling words that named num- 
erous tools, materials, and construc- 
tion processes. 

One day, Don, glancing through 
a composition text, mentioned that 
he would like to know how to write 
letters. As a result, we wrote friend- 
ly letters, the more retarded copying 
from the text, the others writing 
original letters. We wrote appreci- 
ation letters. One boy thanked his 
father for persuading him to return 
to school. Another thanked his 
work-experience teacher for a birth- 
day card, the first he had ever re- 
ceived. We wrote business letters 
and filled out job-application forms. 
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One pupil was interested enough 
to keep a copy of the application 
form for future use. 

We also had oral composition. 
One assignment that was both pop- 
ular with the class and helpful to 
clear expression was done through 
chalk talks. Each boy in turn drew 
on the board a diagram of an ac- 
cident as the police found it. The 
other class members assumed the 
roles of police officers and at- 
tempted to give explanations of 
how the accident occurred. We had 
some ingenious accidents. 

In addition to being weak in 
writing and speaking skills, most of 
these boys were retarded in read- 
ing comprehension. Free reading, 
although books with simple action 
were provided, did not work out 
too well. While there were a few 
who wanted to read all the time, 
the others regarded the simplest of 
books with suspicion. Newspapers 
did appeal to them. The local daily 
provided a class set which we read 
and labeled for the various types of 
news. The objectives were twofold: 
to gain practice in reading and to 
be aware of the varicty of informa- 
tion a daily newspaper printed. 
Occasionally I allowed time for 
reading approved comics. 

In oral reading, most of the boys 
hesitated and stumbled. A few were 
too embarrassed even to read before 
the others. I devised numerous ac- 
tivities to give the class opportun- 
ities to read aloud. Sometimes I 
passed out copies of the Reader's 
Digest and Coronet, from which 
each pupil would study an anecdote, 
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practice on another, then read for 
the group. The readers were told 
they would be judged by their abil- 
ity to put across the point of the 
story. At times, I read to these 
boys while they followed in their 
books. At intervals, I paused to 
call on someone who would con- 
tinue to read for a few sentences. 

Before I began teaching these 
boys, the objective uppermost in 
my mind was to concentrate on 
literature containing themes in hu- 
man relations. I had naively ex- 
pected the majority of the boys to 
be either juvenile delinquents or po- 
tential juvenile delinquents. Hoping 
to prove that “‘crirne does not pay” 
I selected stories like “Gold 
Mounted Guns,” which depicts 
sympathetically and dramatically not 
the thief but the victim of a theft. 
We read the play, “The Valiant,” 
an impressive portrayal of a like- 
able murderer about to be hanged. 
We used the silver candlestick scene 
from Les Miserables. The class liked 
these stories, but to what extent they 
accomplished their purpose is open 
to question. 

True, there were a few delin- 
quents among them, yet I am in- 
clined to think that the other class 
members took care of those few 
more effectively than I. There was 
the time that Art was bragging of 
his two weeks in the county jail, 
and Val pricked the boaster’s ego 
with, “That's nothing to brag 
about.” 

I read to the class “I Was a Hobo 
Kid,” although this time, they were 
listening to the experience of a 


girl, they did not seem to mind, 
and a few, I am sure, gained a re- 
spect for the public-school system 
that they had never before sensed. 
After reading this article, I gave a 
listening test, and it was interesting 
how students weak in reading com- 
prehension often excelled the better 
readers in listening. This same 
phenomenon appeared after a 
broadcast. Life had taught these 
people that whatever they learned 
they would have to pick up by 
listening. It was difficult to evalu- 
ate the influence of these stories, 
for in any human-relations reading, 
the teacher is dealing with intan- 
gibles. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


One aid for me in this program 
was a personal-problem test, which 
revealed evidences of problems that 
any boy might have: divided homes, 
family conflicts, lack of money, 
boy-girl relationships, and religious 
questions. But the block of prob- 
lems standing out far above the 
others was the block on school 
problems. These boys, seemingly 
indifferent to school, were troubled 
because they felt that the teachers 
gave them too much or too difficult 
work, that the teachers were un- 
fair, and that they graded too low. 

I found these pupils extremely 
grade conscious. Although they 
were receiving the best grades that 
they had ever seen on their report 
cards, they were actually greedy 
for still better. If formal grading 
seems incongruous in classes of this 


type, perhaps I should add that re- 
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turned corrected papers were very 
important to these people, too. They 
had a need for whatever was def- 
inite and tangible to enable them 
to see their progress. 

Although these boys were always 
selected by the same criterions, each 
semester the group was quite dif- 
ferent. The first class had a wide 
range of abilities, and I failed to 
challenge the more accelerated. De- 
termined not to repeat that error, 
I was prepared the following 
semester to respect all individual 
differences. This class turned out to 
be an extremely retarded, unsettled 
lot. The only one with intelligence 
above average was such an unstable 
boy that his work was weaker than 
that of some of the others. All of 
them wanted to chatter constantly. 
While there was a certain amount 
of group disciplining, this was not 
so ideal as it might seem; one boy 
telling another to be quiet does not 
result in quiet. They were not ma- 
licious; in fact, the teacher prob- 
ably had the worst disposition in 
the classroom. More than once I 


have smiled as I recalled the time 
that I asked in exasperation, “Jack, 
are you ever going to sit in the same 
seat the second day?” And Jack, 
with a sudden burst of enlighten- 
ment, answered, “Is that what 
you're mad at!” 

One contributing factor to any 
success that this work experience 
program may claim is the esprit de 
corps that develops in these boys, 
working together day after day. 
They have fun together. They argue 
together. They insult each other. 
Occasionally a couple may come to 
blows. But these boys who were 
maladjusted individuals in other 
classes become intensely loyal to 
each other in such a program. 
Some of the boys continue in the 
program in senior-high school. 
Others choose to return to regular 
courses. Despite ail our efforts, a 
few drop out of school. Neverthe- 
less, principals in other junior-high 
schools in the city have observed 
the experiment and are requesting 
that similar programs be set up in 
their schools. e 


Size of School Affects Dropouts 


THE rate at which children leave before completing high 
school has a direct bearing on the size of the school and its 
classes, George R. Myers, Michigan State University pro- 
fessor, discovered after an extensive study of 441. Michigan 
high schools and 31,417 pupils. He reported that schools 
with larger enrolment and larger classes tend to have a 
higher percentage of dropouts than smaller schools. Dr. 
Myers also discovered that the majority of those leaving 
school before graduation are not significantly involved in 
extracurricular activities. They are usually the “left outs’ 


who feel out of place. 
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A Twentieth-Century Beginning 


Israel’s Educational Frontiers 


Meter BeN-Horin 


In School and Society 


ro HE problems confronting Is- 
rael’s educational enterprise since 
the establishment of the Jewish 
state on May 15, 1948, relate in 
the main to “the Ingathering of 
the Exiles,” or the arrival of about 
750,000 new citizens. For three- 
and-a-half years, at a rate of 23 per 
hour, a vast tidal wave of immi- 
grants poured into the country from 
74 different lands, more than doub- 
ling the Jewish population. 

During the 30 years of British 
tule in Palestine, from 1918 to 
1948, the Jewish school system 
grew from 10,000 to 100,000 pu- 
pils. In contrast, the first eight years 
of Israel’s existence as an inde- 
pendent state witnessed a rise in 
school population from 100,000 to 
about 425,000 on all levels. There 
has followed as a matter of course 
acute shortages of teaching per- 
sonnel, school buildings, class- 
rooms, textbooks, and equipment. 
In addition to numerous “normal” 
difficulties, the teachers—often ill- 
prepared—faced 200,000 immigrant 
boys and girls, between them speak- 
ing some 50 languages, many from 
very primitive homes and _back- 
grounds. 


CROWDED CLASSES 


In the villages, classes often 
were held in tents, with pupils 
squatting on the floor. In cities, 
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schools had to be operated in two 
and even three shifts. Some of the 
oriental newcomers object to ““West- 
ern” ways of education. They be- 
lieve learning does not occur with- 
out physical punishment. They re- 
sent women teachers. They asso- 
ciate subject matter exclusively with 
religious texts and precepts. At har- 
vest time, they regard school as fad 
and frill. 





NEW FRONTIERS 


The “Ingathering of the Exiles’ 
suddenly opened before Israeli 
schools and society as internal fron- 
tiers the external problems of 20th- 
century mankind: the frontier of 
intercultural relations, the frontier 
of interracial coexistence, the fron- 
tier of intersecular (say, first, 13th, 
and 20th centuries) co-presence. A 
medley of people from an inter- 
continental range of cultures found 
themselves next-door neighbors on 
the same city block or in the same 
settlement. “One World” was a 
palpable reality on 8048 square 
miles, in an area about the size of 
Massachusetts. East met West not 





ISRAEL’S 


“at the summit’’ and as a foreign 
“affair,” not on the air or in litera- 
ture, but in the context of daily 
living, in local social, cultural, and 
economic relations. All shades of 
human pigmentation had to learn 
to be color-unconscious in a matter 
of hours separating arrival at de- 
barkation points and assignment to 
temporary or permanent housing 
and work projects. And men and 
women literally living in different 
centuries came together in a frac- 
tion of a decade in order to use 
mid-20th century means to rebuild 
their lives. A government which 
they recognized as their own and 
an educational system sensitive to 
their specific needs were to help 
them in this task. 

With the arrival of tens of thou- 
sands of people from countries 
where the denial of full educational 
opportunity was a part of the na- 
tional ideal, a new law became in- 
dispensable. The Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law was enacted by Israel's 
Kenesset (Congress) in 1949. It 
affects two categories of pupils— 
“children of the ages from five to 
13 inclusive’ and “adolescents 
(boys and girls from 14 to 17 in- 
clusive) who have not completed 
their elementary education.” For 
the first category, nine years of 
schooling are required (including 
one year of kindergarten). Students 
in the second category must attend 
an educational institution for work- 
ing youth, usually in the afternoon 
or evening. 

Under the law, parents must see 
to it that their children attend 
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school regularly. Employers of 
working adolescents must register 
their employes with the appropriate 
educational authorities and must re- 
lease the students from work, with- 
out -reducing their wages, for the 
purpose of receiving instruction. 
Furthermore, the law stipulates that 
elementary education at an official 
educational institution shall be free 
of tuition fees and that working 
adolescents be provided free books, 
writing utensils, and other neces- 
sary equipment. 

Secondary and higher education 
remain neither compulsory nor fi- 
nancially free. But a gratifying de- 
velopment in recent years has been 
the assumption of increased finan- 
cial responsibility by local author- 
ities and the concomitant lowering 
of tuition fees. The government, 
too, has increased the number of 
tuition scholarships to gifted and 
needy students in secondary schools. 
The Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem and the Haifa Technion, ‘the 
M.LT. of Israel,” have received in- 
creased government subsidies. There 
are a number of other institutions 
which offer scientific courses for 
further opportunities in higher 
education. In the Armed Forces, 
basic education and training in 
trades or skills have been provided 
to vast numbers of young adults 
who, during their two-and-a-half 
years of service, have made consid- 
erable strides toward what a modern 
industrial society demands in the 
way of knowledge of power and 
power of knowledge. 

To the extent that modern demo- 
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cratic theory and practice of gov- 
ernment is a novum in Jewish civ- 
ilization, Israel's concern for Arab 
education is a novel development in 
the history of the Jewish commun- 
ity's. responsibility for education. 
Thus, statehood has opened still 
another educational frontier for Is- 
rael—that of religio-cultural non- 
Jewish minorities. 


THE TOTALS 


In 1955, 25,658 Arab pupils 
studied in 112 primary government 
schools, six full secondary schools, 
and 78 kindergartens. In addition, 
some 7300 pupils were enrolled in 
nongovernmental Christian and mis- 
sion schools. These 33,000 students 
constitute about 17 percent of the 
total Arab population of 192,000 
and 71 percent of the total number 
of Arab boys and girls of school 
age (girls contributing over 30 per- 
cent of the total). In contrast to 
Jewish schools, the language of 
instruction is Arabic rather than 
Hebrew, and Islam and Arab cul- 
ture take the place of Judaism. He- 
brew rather than English is taught 
as the first foreign language. Last 
year 740 teachers served in the Arab 
schools, including 222 women. 
Most were Moslems and Christians, 
but 55 were Jews. The number of 
Jews is declining, as their employ- 
ment was merely a stop-gap. 

In the area of educational philos- 
ophy, Israel's schools are called on 
to do pioneering work in evolving 
new social attitudes and goals for 
the people. They need to develop 
a traditionalism which emphasizes 
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the trends of deliberate change dis- 
cernible within the tradition. They 
need to foster a Hebraism which 
is a window rather than a blind to 
world culture. They must teach a 
nationalism which is pervaded by 
sympathy for the nations beyond 
the frontiers and beyond the hori- 
zon. They must support a militarism 
which combines strength and honor 
with cooperation for peace and 
readiness for intelligent negotiation. 
They must promote a statism which 
remains mindful of the fact that 
institutions are judged by the de- 
gree to which they treat individuals 
as ends. And they must advance a 
scientism which steadfastly upholds 
the freedom of thought and refuses 
the exploitation of science for non- 
scientific, nonintelligent, and, hence, 
immoral purposes. 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Israel is making educational his- 
tory. The history, the sociology, and 
the philosophy of its education de- 
~serve the empathic attention of edu- 
cators throughout the world. As 
Professor Tartakower of the He- 
brew University has it, “Israel of 
today is a great human laboratory 
from which the generations to come 
will have much to learn.” This is 
true because Israel's schools are 
fashioning not merely a new, free 
Jew, but also at the same time a 
new, free man. And by “free’’ is 
meant that discipline of action and 
attitude in which intelligence 
merges with humanitarian morality 
and mind becomes one with altru- 
istic love. e 
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How You Can Begin 


Creative Teaching for Creative 
Thinking and Living 
LAURA ZIRBES 
In Educational Leadership 


ott is highly significant to note 
the growing concern in America for 
creativity. Perhaps it was because I 
was to speak on the subject that I 
found so many references to creativ- 
ity—in Fortune, in the Scientific 
American, in the ads of the New 
York Times — wherever I looked. 
Very often, “Wanted, creative en- 
gineers”; “creative scientists”; 
“creative managers” appeared. 
There is evidently a dearth of the 
kind of people that our age takes. 
It takes creative, formative, respon- 
sible, forward-thinking people— 
not people going around in circles 
on the same spot. It takes creative 
planning to live today. It takes cre- 
ative adjustment to the unprece- 
dented rate of change and to the 
expansion of knowledge. 

All of these are essential. But 
they are not only essential to these 
various fields; they are even more 
essential in that field which society 
has designated as the one to de- 
velop creative potentiality in the 
common man’s children. Society has 
the right to demand of public edu- 
cation that a premium be placed 
on creative teaching. Whoever you 
are, wherever you live and work, 
whatever your role, you have a 
challenge to carry the concern for 
creative teaching into constructive 
action in the field. Let us assume 
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that you recognize this challenge as 
a responsibility. 

We, as leaders in education, 
must learn first of all to discrimi- 
nate between what is creative and 
what isn't. 

Creative teaching may be con- 
strued as the sensitive, insightful, 
developmental guidance which 
makes school experiences fully edu- 
cative and conducive to the de- 
velopment and fulfillment of cre- 
ative potential in individuals and 
groups. You become creative by ex- 
periences in which you try to act 
creatively; and cumulatively, those 
experiences change your faith in 
creativity and your ability to do 
things for which you do not have 
habits and skills. 

What do good teachers have to 
say about creativity in teaching? 
One in Hawaii says it hinges on the 
freedom to explore and experiment, 
supported by an open-minded, ac- 
tive curiosity, by insight into hu- 
man development and faith in one- 
self, faith in others, sensitivity to 
beginning efforts and their poten- 
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tialities. A western Washington 
teacher adds emphasis to the ex- 
ploratory nature of creative teach- 
ing and learning. She says, “Cre- 
ativity lifts the monotony of the 
classroom into the exhilarating at- 
mosphere of discovery and search.” 
A Florida teacher writes of the 
need for a chance to think and 
contemplate and not just jump 
from one direction to another. An- 
other teacher from Florida refers to 
the way in which creative teaching 
develops and fosters choices, a ca- 
pacity to make and follow value 
judgments, to test them in action, 
and become increasingly  selfdi- 
rected. One from North Carolina 
stresses the need of challenging 
learners to try out their own ideas 
instead of accepting those of other 
people, and says that they need to 
learn to value their ideas and to be 
valued as persons if they're to be- 


come creative. 


THE HUMAN RELATIONS 


We can also learn, not just from 
these teachers, but from a direct 
study of creative teaching in proc- 
ess, by watching some creative 
teachers and analyzing what they 
do; see what it is that makes the 
difference in their human relations, 
in the effect of what they say, in 
what they provide, and how they 
plan; search for the component 
conditions that constitute the flow 
of creative living, that involve chil- 
dren in creative participation with 
others, that infect those who are 
less creative with aspirations to be 
more creative. A group of faculty 


members at Ohio State University 
is doing research observing creative 
students, creative teachers, studying 
and analyzing creative performance, 
projecting research to see what it 
is, how it works, how we can find 
out more about it. It will be some 
time before we know some of the 
things we now know enough to ask 
about. But we have made a start to 
find out. 

All that we already do know in 
our creative approaches to teaching 
gives us greater faith. But we need 
to go on with research as well as 
with experiment. Gesell says that if 
we could work creatively, we would 
have less fatigue, less strain, more 
integration, more wholeness, more 
satisfaction. Perhaps you're happy 
enough, perhaps you're never tired, 
but I think most teachers need 
something that keeps them whole, 
that makes them less tired, and that 
keeps them integrated. Creative 
teaching has something in common 
with other creative endeavors in 
that it keeps us aspiring, growing, 
and striving forward in spite of 
strain, and reduces tension of the 
one kind as we project the other. 

If we take these and other things 
together, we must grant that our 
preservice training did not give this 
kind of help—mine didn’t. But it is 
not too late. We can take forward 
steps. We can’t go as far as we 
would like with steady assurance 
that somebody knows where it all 
leads. But we can’t wait indefi- 
nitely. Education has to do with lives 
that are in the growing. We can’t 
let another generation come out 
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without some benefit of what we 
know. There is already a lag. We 
must begin because our own reorien- 
tation takes time and the need is 
so urgent. 

Now, how shall we begin? Well, 
perhaps by asking ourselves, “What 
does a mature person do that cre- 
ative teaching could help more peo- 
ple learn to do?” 

1. He uses his problems as chal- 
lenges instead of stumbling blocks. 
He goes on from where his habits 
leave off to explore, to pioneer, to 
find out what he doesn’t know, in- 
stead of depending on his tech- 
niques and skills and habits and 
past knowledge; he is not habit 
bound. 

2. He turns resources, even odd 
ones, to account in new ways. The 
creative person is open to new ideas. 

3. The creative person looks and 
thinks and feels and forms before 
he jumps. He considers his own 
situational conditions. Situationally, 
things have to be adjusted to where 
you are, and according to who is 
there. In due time, the creative per- 
son aspires to do something he 
never did before—to take a step of 
action in which he is just a little 
bit shaky and uncertain but he 
knows that he has to take that 
step. The first time is a shaky proc- 
ess but you have to do it to get 
over it. The creative person knows 
that and so he moves on. 

4. He evaluates and judges what 
he does and is waiting for a chance 
to try it again. 

5. He doesn’t ask someone to 
give him a pattern. ; 
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6. He wants to see the field in 
which his action is taking form. 

7. He is responsible and respon- 
sive about value combinations and 
conflicts. If one thing makes an- 
other impossible, the relative values 
are considered. If two things can 
be gained in one step, the creative 
solution is to take the step that 
makes two values reinforce each 
other—sometimes more than two. 

8. He does something with his 
ideas. He docs something with his 
hunches, but he is not overconfident 
about them, nor smug because they 
are his. Something satisfying in this 
process keeps him moving forward. 
He is wholehearted in that move- 
ment. He does what he does for 
its worthwhileness. 

9. He looks ahead, undertakes 
steps with a sense of direction; butg 
he also responds negatively to 
coercive measures. He withdraws or 
finds channels that are open or 
makes a protest when creativity is 
blocked. He is open to cooperative 
planning but he docs not simply 
become a rubber stamp in a group. 
His ideas contribute. 

Now, may I ask, “How are you 
going to start?” Perhaps you have 
to find one thing in this article that 
hits home. Perhaps you have some 
fixed ideas for which you argue. 
Perhaps you have some stereotypes 
or patterns that you take out every 
October—or Christmas—and use 
again. Perhaps they are just ideas 
that were once fresh and that are 
now stale and dead. Give yourself 
the joy of new ideas—new at- 
tempts. Perhaps what you need to 
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do is to select some new aspira- 
tions, to do some studying past the 
line of credits and degrees. Run a 
creative experiment and find out for 
yourself that if you really want to 
learn, any adjustment you really 
want to make, if you go at it cre- 
atively, will have some measure of 
success—and is worth trying. 

If there is a shortage of creative 
engineers, if there is a shortage of 
creative designers, if there is a 
shortage of creative leaders, per- 


haps there are children in our 
schools who need to be headed to- 
ward creativity to reduce that 
shortage. And perhaps there is not 
only a shortage of teachers but a 
shortage of creativity in courage to 
step out, to redefine the educational 
task—the curriculum task—the re- 
search task, as one of implementing 
creativity in our teaching—in chil- 
dren's learning—in their thinking— 
in our living—in our world—in 


our difficult world today. ° 


Four Reasons Why Teaching Goes Wrong 


1. Lack of planning. Planning is a process with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. The beginning is deciding what 
you want accomplished with your class. The middle is de- 
ciding the tools, materials, time, and resources you need. 
The end is acting, then evaluating to sce if you've done 
what you wanted to do. 

2. Lack of flexibility. Some teachers fall in love with one 
textbook, with a procedure, or with a specific objective. 
Teaching is finding those methods and tools which will 
serve all the pupils all the time. Flexibility is imperative. 

3. Specialization. This can take many forms. Some teach- 
ers will specialize in giving the lion’s share of attention to 
the 5 percent who need special help. Others will become 
coaches to the gifted 5 percent. Either approach will mean 
that most of the class will be neglected. Other forms of 
specialization may include overaddiction to guidance, or 
overuse of visual aids to the neglect of the most important 
classroom aid—the teacher's mind. 

4. Overaddiction to the concrete. Facts, facts, facts— 
these are the coin of the teaching realm for many. No criti- 
cism here—up to a point. It is possible, however, to get 
stuck in the concrete. To avoid that danger, work with 
pupils from facts to generalizations. At every age, children 
can absorb a certain amount of the abstract. They search 
for meanings, relationships, connections.—From Teacher's 
Letter, Arthur C. Croft Publications. 











Some Unanswered Questions 


The Relation between Religion and Education 


R. FREEMAN Butts 


In Progressive Education 


—)unING the last half-dozen 
years the classic controversy for 
greater cooperation between church 
and state has been going through 
a subtle change. The dominant ar- 
gument for cooperation now rests 
on a generalized assumption that 
“We are a religious people,” or 
“We are a religious nation,” of 
“Our institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.” Therefore, pro- 
ponents argue, it is legitimate for 
public education, as an agency of 
the state, to promote a generalized 
belief in God as one of its primary 
concerns. 

The New York State Board of 
Regents, for example, has said, 
“Belief in and dependence upon 
Almighty God was the very corner- 
stone upon which our Founding 
Fathers builded.’ They therefore 
recommend that the public schools 
give special attention and study 
to important American documents 
that express the “Brotherhood of 
Man under the Fatherhood of 
God.” They mention the Declara- 
tion of Independence and state- 
ments by Washington, Franklin, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Eisenhower 
as justifying the public schools in 
promoting reverence for God 
among public-school children. Sim- 
ilarly, the New York City Board 
of Superintendents has recommend- 
ed that public-school teachers in 
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their professional behavior and in 
all the major subject fields “must 
reinforce the program of the home 
and church in strengthening belief 
in God.” 

Interestingly enough, neither of 
these groups mentions the U.S. 
Constitution as an appropriate sub- 
ject of study for this purpose. Why 
not? Is it because study of the Con- 
stitution would not support their 
generalized religious version of his- 
tory? After all, the Constitution is 
the embodiment of our organic law 
and presumably is therefore more 
important than either the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the North- 
west Ordinance, or statements 
by certain of our presidents. Did 
the Founding Fathers make a mis- 
take in the Constitution when they 
rested sovereignty with “We the 
people” and failed to mention God, 
or was this a deliberate and cal- 
culated step to separate government 
from religion in general as well as 
from the several sects and churches? 
I believe the latter is the case. 

We have seen some very impor- 
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tant statements by the Protestant 
National Council of Churches and 
by the Roman Catholic Bishops ar- 
guing that moral and spiritual val- 
ues must rest on religious sanctions ; 
morality cannot be merely secular— 
that it cannot be separated from re- 
liance on God. If, they argue, mor- 
ality and good citizenship must rest 
on religion, then the states may, 
indeed they must, promote religion 
among the people as a means of 
promoting good citizenship and 
the public welfare. 


NECESSARY COOPERATION 


So again we arrive at the neces- 
sity for cooperation between church 
and state. But just what this should 
mean causes some major differences. 
Some Protestants say it means that 
we should promote Bible reading 
and released-time religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, but we 
should not use public funds for 
parochial schools. Catholics say that 
it means released time in public 
schools and public funds for paro- 
chial schools but not Bible reading 
in the public schools. Other Prot- 
estants and most Jews say it means 
none of these things, but rather 
that the religious sanctions for 
morality and good citizenship 
should be developed in the home, 
church, and synagogue and not in 
the public schools nor with the aid 
of public funds. Still others de- 
clare that morality does not neces- 
sarily rest on religious sanctions, 
and that a person may be a good 
moral citizen without having any 
religion at all. 


For myself, I believe that it is an 
unwarranted leap of logic and of 
history to say that because we are a 
religious people or a religious na- 
tion, therefore our government rests 
on religion. This leap is sometimes 
made deliberately and sometimes 
unintentionally. So now we as edu- 
cators should look again at the 
foundations of our governmental 
system. 

Is our Constitution a secular or a 
religious document? Is our govern- 
ment a secular institution which 
leaves religion to citizens as in- 
dividuals or should it become an 
ally of religious institutions by pro- 
moting religion among the people 
through the schools? Do regents or 
boards of superintendents who want 
school children to highlight God 
in the Declaration of Independence 
also want the children to read all 
else that its author said about God 
and Christianity? Does the Congress 
that made “One Nation, Under 
God,” the national motto want chil- 
dren to study the various theologi- 
cal meanings of God under public- 
school teachers in public-school 
classes? Even some religious leaders 
are now backing away from the no- 
tion that a general theistic belief 
should be sponsored in the public 
schools by teachers whose various 
religious beliefs are bound to in- 
fluence their teaching. Does anyone 
want a religious test established for 
public-school teachers to make sure 
that they will promote a “proper” 
belief in God in the classroom? 

I think in this connection that 
we should look again at the Zorach 
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case which has been hailed by re- 
ligious groups as being a change of 
heart on the part of the Supreme 
Court when it permitted released- 
time religious instruction outside 
school buildings in New York City. 
To be sure, Justice Douglas said 
there, “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being.” But he also dis- 
tinguished between “we as a peo- 
ple” and “we as a government” 
when he said “Government may not 
finance religious groups nor under- 
take religious instruction nor blend 
secular and sectarian instruction or 
use secular institutions to force one 
or some religion on any person.” 
This surely defines government and 
public schools as secular institu- 
tions, and he said that government 
must be neutral. “It may not thrust 
any sect on any person. It may not 
make a religious observance com- 
pulsory.” It may not coerce or per- 
suade students to take religious in- 
struction. Can we possibly use the 


schools to encourage a belief in God 
or promote religion among the peo- 
ple without persuading students to 
take religious instruction? I think 
not. 

To be sure, many Americans have 
always been religious, more now 
than at any time in our history. I 
believe this is a good thing. What 
it means is that religion flourishes 
under separation of church and 
state more thin it did under the 
established religions which the 
founding fathers sought to abolish. 
But does this flourishing of re- 
ligion give us license to reinterpret 
our history, or blur the lines be- 
tween morality and religion, or 
identify religious individuals as the 
only good citizens? I think not. 
Freedom of religion and separation 
of church and state were indispen- 
sable as ingredients in forming our 
nation. They are even more indis- 
pensable today as ingredients in 
maintaining and preserving our na- 
tion. ® 


Teaching Moral and Spiritual Values? 


e A substitute teacher in a large-city school prepared the 
10:30 lunch for the kindergarten class. Then she pulled 
up a chair to join them. “Now let's eat,” she said. No one 
touched his food. Again she said, ‘Come on, children, let's 
start to eat,” There was silence. Finally a little black-haired 
child said, “Hell, we ain't prayed yet.”—John Harold in 
Midland Schools. * 


© A pupil, caught in mischief, was asked by his teacher, 
“How do you expect to get into Heaven?” The boy thought 
a moment and then said, “Well, I'll just run in and out 
and in and out and keep slamming the door until they say, 
‘For goodness sake, come in or stay out!” Then I'll go in.” — 
From The Balance Sheet. 








A Stabilized Effect 


Plan Your Budget for Five Years 
Wirtuam S. Briscoe 
In The School Executive 


—durHormes on school fi- 
nance have for many years recom- 
mended long-term financial plans for 
schools, but it has not been until 
relatively recently that school dis- 
tricts have attempted to project bud- 
get estimates for as much as five 
years. Five years has been selected 
as the time span for financial plan- 
ning because school population can 
be estimated without having to 
guess at the birth rate. In estimating 
such a budget, plans for the next 
year are based on anticipated en- 
rolments. Then the budget for four 
more years is based on enrolment 
projections and other known and 
anticipated factors. Experience with 
this process so improves estimates 
that projections of costs and in- 
come are eventually found to be 
closely indicative of actual trends. 

Basic to effective five-year budget 
planning is the master planning of 
the school program. Such planning 
should include five-year educational 
and personnel plans, a long-time 
building plan, a five-year financial 
plan including projected expendi- 
tures and income, and a public- 
relations program planned for and 
geared to the long-time master pro- 
gram. 

Five-year budget planning re- 
quires the coordination of educa- 
tional plans, personnel, building, 
financial, and public-relations plan- 
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ning. The superintendent, of course, 
must head up this planning. But if 
it is to be anything more than a pa- 
per exercise, assistants responsible 
for the various functions must also 
plan ahead. Their plans must be an 
integral part of the master plan and 
should function in harmony with, 
and as an aid to, other necessary 
functions of the schools. This con- 
cept has definite implications for 
budgeting and budget control. 
Suggestions are to be found in 
the successful operation of munici- 
palities which have adopted long- 
term capital budgets. Municipal ac- 
counting is more and more adopting 
the idea of the performance bud- 
get. Such budgets are predicated 
on carefully worked out and fully 
detailed work programs. Emphasis 
here is on getting the job done, 
and budgeting and accounting pro- 
cedures are designed as aids to the 
administration of the program. Bud- 
geting and accounting officers be- 
come financial engineers whose 
functions are to bring all possible 
facts and financial resources to the 
effective aid of the program. 
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The application of this idea to 
schools implies the following in re- 
spect to school budgeting: 

1. Budgeting should be by broad 
classifications and broken down in 
terms of performance. This fixes re- 
sponsibility for the administration 
of expenditures with responsibility 
for the direction and execution of 
the program of the various perform- 
ance units. Individual schools, 
special function programs, etc., 
should be the performance units 
and in each case one individual 
should be held responsible for in- 
dicating the proper expenditure of 
funds. He should be the person re- 
sponsible for the performance of 
the program. 

2. Within the performance units, 
general breakdown of budget 
should follow the accounting clas- 
sifications according to law. These 
classifications should be as detailed 
as may be necessary to insure prop- 
et balance of program and the se- 
curing of necessary unit costs. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that too detailed breakdown of bud- 
get for control purposes hampers 
administration and is wasteful. 
Sometimes budget breakdown is so 
detailed that the total funds meant 
to be spent for an operation are ac- 
tually not available because so much 
of the total allocation is tied up in 
necessary balances in each sub-ac- 
count. The officer in charge of the 
performance unit should have 
authority to make adjustments with- 
in classifications. 

3. Adjustments recommended by 
officers in charge of performance 
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units should be approved by a com- 
mittee composed of the business 
manager, assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction, and such oth- 
ef persons as the superintendent 
may designate. Often the superin- 
tendent, himself, serves on such a 
committee which is frequently titled 
Budget Control Committee. Req- 
uisitions within the budget are, as 
a tule, approved automatically. Re- 
quests for transfer of funds, or to 
exceed budgeted amounts, are care- 
fully scrutinized. 


BROAD CONTROL 


Again it should be emphasized 
that the control budget need not 
be hampered by accounting require- 
ments. Accounting breakdowns can 
be as detailed as desired, so long as 
the units of budgetary control are 
kept broad enough. The establish- 
ment of control accounts with 
breakdown for detailed accounting 
is entirely proper and is followed 
widely in business and increasingly 
in municipal accounting. 

Some funds to be administered 
as special-aid funds for schools and 
special programs are desirable. For 
example, in larger districts it has 
been found highly desirable to re- 
serve part of the library allocation 
for expenditure by the superinten- 
dent's office in aid of small schools 
or to promote special projects re- 
quiring library books. In the case 
of audio-visual aids and circulating 
instructional equipment it has been 
found advisable by some school 
systems to make allocations to a 
central agency and not to schools. 
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Equipment permanently used in 
schools is loaned on a long-time 
basis. When repairs are necessary, 
equipment needing repair is picked 
up and a replacement left at the 
school. Thus expenditure is central- 
ized and better controlled. 
Central budgetary control is also 
a good plan for maintenance. A 
long-time program covering each 
school can be worked out. It is 
possible through accounting pro- 
cedures to keep costs by schools as 
well as by type of repair—plumb- 
ing, electrical, heating, floors, paint, 
plaster, sidewalks, etc-—and thus 
to accumulate data respecting each 
building and type of repair which 
allows quite accurate estimates of 


In summary, we urge these four 
recommendations: 

1. Make the budget an instru- 
ment for financial control by plan- 
ning it over a longer period of time. 

2. Make the budget an aid to the 
performance of the program by de- 
veloping it around performance 
units and by establishing control 
consonant with responsibility for 
the direction of such units. 

3. Make the budget serve man- 
agement more directly by progres- 
sively analyzing costs of various op- 
erations and noting possible im- 
provement or savings. The Budget 
Control Committee should lead in 
this. 

4. Make the budget serve the ed- 


future maintenance. Since school 
systems are permanently in business, 
accumulating such data makes sense. 


ucational program more effectively 
by establishing developmental funds 
under central-office control. ® 


Rainy-Day Money 


THE East Meadow, N.Y., school district is unique. It has 
$426,000 it doesn’t quite know how to spend. It is part of 
a government grant of $1,026,000 promised the district in 
1954 because it was a federally affected school district. How- 
ever, the town received only $600,000 of the promised 
amount before the 1954 government appropriations were 
used up. The rest of the money needed to complete a junior- 
high school under construction was furnished by the state. 
The district, now under the state-aid category, cannot use 
for school expansion the $426,000 received from the fed- 
eral government in September this year. It also cannot use 
the money to retire part of its bonded debt of $23 million 
or New York state will recompute cost allowances on 
finished buildings constructed with state aid and thus reduce 
drastically such aid. Until a decision is made on how it 
can be spent, the school-board attorney has bought govern- 
ment bonds with the money, saying, “We'll save it for a 
rainy day. There's no time limit.” 
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The Copyright Race 


Textbook Publishers Look at Selection 


RICHARD M. PEARSON and WiLuiAM E. SPAULDING 


In The National Elementary Principal 


HE publisher believes in the im- 
portance of his product. The suc- 
cessful textbook brings him not on- 
ly an honest dollar's profit, but also 
a sense of belonging and contribut- 
ing to the forward march of edu- 
cation in the United States. Publish- 
ers consider themselves full-time 
partners with educators in the edu- 
cational process. To that end they 
seck out the most respected and 
most practical teachers and educa- 
tors of teachers to be their textbook 
authors; former teachers, many of 
them with advanced degrees, to be 
their editors; and men with a vari- 
ety of experience in and out of the 
educational world to represent 
them professionally ‘on the road.” 

Yet all these publishing people 
recognize that today’s market (the 
school, with its expanding and 
ever-changing program) determines 
the textbook product. The book 
makers have no axe to grind, no 
pet notions of their own to foist on 
their customers. All that each one 
of them desires, in his endless race 
to outstrip his fellow publishers, 
who never let up their competitive 
pressure, is to give the school pub- 
lic what it wants and must have. 
The goals of “licking the competi- 
tion” and “meeting the need’’ are 
as contemporary and as American 
as the system of free enterprise it- 
self. 
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Many of us remember that it 
was not ever thus. Systems of text- 
book selection and purchase have 
changed greatly in the last 20 years. 
The 48 states have practiced at least 
48 different methods of schoolbook 
buying over the years. Uniform 
adoption could and did place the 
same geography or arithmetic text 
in the hands of every single fifth- 
grader in one state, while in the 
North and East an equally extreme 
local autonomy would supply whol- 
ly different sets of books to two 
elementary schools of the same 
small town. There is still no set pat- 
tern of textbook adoption, nor 
should there be. 

Yet the changes that have slow- 
ly been taking place have been gen- 
erally of two kinds: (a) There has 
been a growing tendency, even 
where control continues to rest with 
the state, to allow for the varying 
needs of local communities by sub- 
stituting multiple textbook lists for 
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the old system of uniform state- 
wide adoption; (6) the classroom 
teacher, with his firsthand aware- 
ness of pupil needs and individual 
differences, has come to play a vi- 
tal part in the process of textbook 
selection. In place of arbitrary 
choice by a school administrator, 
the present trend is toward selection 
by teachers’ committees (preferably 
with understanding guidance of the 
principal or the supervisor) in 
terms of the day-to-day problems 
which only teachers can solve in 
their classrooms. 

The publisher, it should be stat- 
ed emphatically, welcomes these 
changes. New publishing opportuni- 
ties are constantly arising as needs 
make themselves known. Salesmen 
become respected research workers 
as they scout out curriculum devel- 
opments in their territories. There is 
a challenge to provide effective tools 
for every learning problem that de- 
velops in the fascinating, complex 
pattern of American education. Nor 
can it be doubted that the 75 or 
more publishers entered in the race 
will somehow come close to the 
goal they share with the educators 
of having the right book available 
for each new teaching need that 
arises. 

Publishers have no exaggerated 
notion of the part they play on the 
educational stage. They would em- 
phasize, however, that the functions 
of the book and of the teacher are 
complementary, that the one, prop- 
erly selected, can make the other's 
life simpler and more fruitful, and 
that the process of textbook adop- 








tion, whatever the method of se- 
lection used, should be pointed to- 
ward that desirable outcome. Surely 
this emphasis would be worthwhile 
for all schools. 

No one, whether publisher or 
teacher, can quarrel with the single 
aim of all this: the obtaining of 
the best book for its purpose. Yet a 
definition of “best” is not as sim- 
ple as it might be. Perhaps the heart 
of the matter may lie in subjective 
elements: How is this book to be 
used? With what other materials? 
In what relation to the work of the 
teacher? What does the pupil al- 
ready know? Will he be interested? 
Will he learn things that he needs 
to learn? Only a group of teachers 
meeting in committee and earnestly 
striving to locate the most efficient 
tools for the work they have to do, 
can find answers to these questions. 

From where the publisher sits, he 
is in a position to tender some 
gratuitous observations--in good 
conscience and with good intent— 
to his colleagues on the other side 
of the educational fence. 

Textbook selection should not be 
attempted without a clear under- 
standing of the separate roles 
played by the teacher and by the 
book. The latter should not be ex- 
pected to do things it was never in- 
tended to do. In these times, how- 
ever, its usefulness to the beginning 
teacher can be especially important. 

Selecting groups nowadays seem 
inclined to give increasing weight 
to the accessories which accompany 
the book and to the consultative 
services which its publisher supplies. 
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A teacher's manual and the services 
of a reading consultant cost money, 
of course. If a publisher is to re- 
main solvent, he must necessarily 
recapture any mew or increasing 
costs of this kind by raising the 
price of the basal text itself. 

The textbook salesman can be 
useful in the selecting process. He 
knows schools and school prob- 
lems. Like any other good salesman, 
he aims to serve his customer, of- 
fering such helpful suggestions as 
he may have gleaned from a wide 
variety of teaching and learning 
situations. 

More or less on demand, pub- 
lishers are giving increasing atten- 
tion to beautifying their product 
and simplifying its content. But it 
may be that attention needs to be 
refocused on the subject matter it- 
self. As textbooks become larger, 
handsomer, and simpler (and at the 
same time more costly), to what ex- 
tent is education the gainer? The 
load of the teacher is undoubtedly 
lightened, but is learning itself in 
danger of becoming diluted? 

Copyright dates seem to be em- 
phasized more and more by select- 
ing bodies. This creates a serious 
dilemma: A new copyright may 
on the one hand be the best pos- 
sible guarantee that a book is up 
to date; on the other hand it may 
chiefly represent, as a matter of ne- 
cessity, an attempt to meet the de- 
mands of textbook committees. If 
committees tend increasingly to bar 
from consideration texts that have 
not been revised within two or three 
years, the publisher has no recourse 
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but to exercise his “revising” in- 
genuity within the honest limits of 
the copyright laws. He may won- 
der, however, how improvements 
may be effected almost perennially 
in areas where time-tested methods 
have proved highly successful and 
subject-matter changes ever so slow- 
ly. 

The increasing weight of the text- 
book, following the traditional tend- 
ency to make it encyclopedic, ap- 
pears to be in response to the 
continuing demand. Is there any 
likelihood that this trend will be re- 
versed? If so, who is to point the 
way? 

The fusion of subject matter in 
the elementary grades is creating 
new problems for publishers and 
for textbook committees. While the 
choice between fusion content and 
separate subjects hangs in the bal- 
ance, the selection of textbooks may, 
and often does, become a vital fac- 
tor in determining the course of 
study. 

Publishers and school people are 
defending a common cause, work- 
ing toward goals sometimes dimly 
seen but always consciously felt to 
be essential to the well-being of the 
American people. That crusading 
kinship is stronger than it ever has 
been before. It suggests that joint 
studies may be undertaken in not 
too distant a time, involving the re- 
spective “trade associations” of edu- 
cators and textbook publishers, and 
that such studies may well lead the 
way to clearly discernible gains for 
both the teachers and the learners 
in our schools. e 





A Sense of Wonder 





More of a Man 
MERLE M. Opcers 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


HERE isn't really any stereotype 
of a teacher. I recall the remark of 
a New England school-board mem- 
ber that he knew no profession but 
schoolmastering in which so many 
different types could succeed. 

But despite the variety of types, 
you and I could draw up a list of 
qualities that characterize successful 
teachers. I'll mention a few, because 
I've run into conspicuous lacks of 
these qualities rather recently. 

It seems to me that a good teach- 
er needs a sense of wonder. There's 
a lot of quasi-sophistication around 
us now. The quasi-sophisticate 
seems to know all the answers and 
is cynical toward ideas and people. 
He has lost his sense of wonder. 
Someone has defined sophistication 
as a numbing of the sense of won- 
der. Perhaps, too, sophistication is 
a warping of the imagination—and 
a teacher needs imagination. 

A teacher must have a sense of 
humor, too, we'd all agree. I heard 
of a superintendent who had old- 
fashioned ideas and used to ask his 
applicants for teaching jobs: “Can 
you eat? Can you sleep? Can you 
laugh?” He evidently regarded the 
teacher who enjoyed his food, slept 
well, and had a sense of humor as 
a well-adjusted individual. 

A teacher must be big enough to 
suffer disappointments and failures. 
After all, who fails more often than 
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the teacher right in his own class- 
room, even when he is doing his 
best? 

But no matter how successful he 
is, the good teacher is not a mere 
materialist. It was Chief Justice 
Horace Stern of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court who said of one of 
my former teachers, John L. Han- 
ey, whose classmate he was, that 
Dr. Haney “would have been suc- 
cessful in any field of endeavor in 
which he might have engaged, but 
he chose to teach because teaching 
is helpfulness in its best and high- 
est form.” 

Now before I put wings on my 
teacher and all of us start worry- 
ing about the restraints imposed by 
our coats behind the shoulders, let 
me remind you that the classic pray- 
er at the educational convention: 
“God bless us and justify the high 
esteem in which we hold ourselves.” 


INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS 


We can smile at that, to be sure, 
but let’s not underestimate the in- 
fluence of the teacher and of our 
profession. Our boys may seem at 
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times to be noises with dirt on 
them, but eventually the noise 
stops, the dirt is no longer evident, 
and what is left is in part the way 
of life that you and the rest of us 
have taught them. It is true, as 
someone has said, that the influence 
of a teacher never stops. It doesn’t 
stop chronologically, and it doesn’t 
stop geographically. Your boys and 
mine fought in Europe and the is- 
lands of the Pacific and Korea. The 
battle of Waterloo may have been 
won on the playing fields of Eton, 
as Wellington said. And the Ameri- 
can colonies may have been lost in 
the classrooms of Eton, as I once 
heard someone suggest. And right 
now we may be losing American 
liberties in the classrooms of Ameri- 
ca if too many of our teachers hold 
to the philosophy of easy achieve- 
ment and the soft life. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Teaching has some occupational 
diseases, and soft pedagogy is one 
of them. The quest for administra- 
tive jobs is another, I suppose, al- 
though every one of us knows it’s 
the teacher who counts, whether 
he’s the principal teaching a whole 
assembly or Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log. We really must see 
to it that the log is not entirely 
sawed up into boards—boards of 
education, boards of superinten- 
dents, boards of trustees, admissions 
boards, or the college-entrance ex- 
amination boards. Truly it is the 
teacher who has the real job. Par- 
ents may worry about how Junior 
will turn out and when he will turn 
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in, but the teacher of Junior may 
have to take a more important 
share of the credit, or blame. 

Education and those of us who 
are engaged in it must keep a nice 
balance between the intellectual and 
the vital. European educators often 
seem to us to have gone too far in 
the direction of the intellectual; 
sometimes, with our preoccupation 
with methodology and administra- 
tive procedures and “learning by 
doing,” we may seem to go too far 
in the direction of the anti-intellec- 
tual. On the other hand, it would 
be a mistake to depart from what 
is vital. 

I suspect that a teacher can keep 
the necessary balance between the 
intellectual and the vital if he keeps 
before him, first, the thought that 
man is a thinking animal, whose 
distinction from other animals lies 
in the products of his intellect and, 
secondly, a very simple line of poet- 
ry with which Edgar Lee Masters 
ends his Spoon River Anthology ac- 
count of Lucinda Matlock, who with 
the wisdom of age looked with 
concern on the troubles of young 


people: 


What is this I hear of sorrow and 
weariness, 

Anger,discontent, and drooping 
hopes ? 

Degenerate sons and daughters, 

Life is too strong for you— 

It takes life to love Life. 


Yes, it takes life to love Life and 
to love the young, who are, indeed, 
very much alive. God bless them— 
and their teachers! e 











The Dullness Is Over powering 


Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof 


SHERIDAN BAKER 


In AAUP Bulletin 


7) EACHERS and scholars are con- 
stantly picking at faulty writing. 
Indeed, instructors in English do 
little else. But the writing of the 
college professor himself, I think, 
could stand one taore attack, though 
I repeat much said before. 

Recently, as I was getting togeth- 
er a volume from different scien- 
tific and scholarly fields, several 
things from freshman handbooks 
and articles on composition came 
home. Regardless of person or field, 
I saw, writing always fails in the 
same way. Words should count, 
they should make sense, and the 
great enemy of counting sensibly is 
wordiness. I saw also that behind 
the professor's wordiness lay a fail- 
ure of attitude, a mistaken stance 
encouraged by both our scientific 
and our pedantic selves. 

We mistake, I think, how schol- 
arship should look and sound in 
public. Picture a young man in a 
rusty cutaway and striped pants, a 
celluloid collar and flowing tie, face 
serious, eyes glazed, gesticulating 
with his gloves, mumbling long 
words while no one at the party 
pays him the slightest attention. Or 
pethaps he is dapper, nose-in-the- 
air, full of jargon and wind. Pic- 
ture either one and you will have 
some idea of the way a great many 
scholars attempt to address their 
readers. Both have the wrong at- 
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titude. Our scientific temper has 
made our syntax ponderous, and 
our dignity strings out long words 
like so much bunting. 

Now, both scholar and scientist 
owe first allegiance to the scientific 
method. Whether he works with 
books or social behavior or metal- 
lic salts, the researcher collects his 
facts, weighs them, and shapes from 
probability an hypothesis about the 
truth. But the scientific attitude has 
nevertheless, I think, done much to 
load our sentences with nouns, and 
to teach us the passive voice. 

Because the scientist, social or 
natural, prefers things to qualities, 
he prefers nouns to adjectives. In- 
deed, whenever he can, he makes 
qualities into things by building 
nouns around them. He will write 
Spanish-type instead of Spanish. He 
will write in size instead of long. 
He will always say of a peculiar or- 
der when he means peculiar, and 
of an indefinite nature when he 
means indefinite, and of great im- 
portance when he means important. 
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He will encumber prepositions with 
nouns, apparently because this 
makes the preposition more sub- 
stantial, less like a disembodied 
process. He will say in order to 
rather than ¢o, and by means of 
rather than by. Where and or with 
would serve, he writes in relation 
to. When he wants to add a phrase, 
he will select the relative pro- 
noun—usually which—rather than 
the adjective or participle: “a sub- 
ject which was popular a decade 
ago” rather than “a subject popular 
a decade ago.” The trouble with 
this is its density—more words, less 
light, and almost no movement. The 
ofs and the whiches have thrown 
our prose into a hundred-years’ 
sleep. 

Our scientific taste prefers not 
only the solid noun but the imper- 
sonal passive voice—an opiate 
which cancels responsibility, hides 
identity, and numbs the reader. And 
our adherence to officialdom and 
groups strengthens the preference. 

We have almost forgotten that 
the simple English sentence, the 
basis of good writing, moves. It 
moves from subject through verb 
to object: “Smith laid the corner- 
stone on April 1.” But because we 
must sound important, because the 
institution must be bigger than 
Smith, we write, “the cornerstone 
was laid on April 1,” and the hu- 
man being vanishes from the earth. 
Men don’t do things, things merely 
are done—stones move into place. 
Committees always write this way— 
and the ecological effect on schol- 
arly writing is deadly. “It was 
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moved that a conference would be 
held,” the secretary writes, to avoid 
pinning the rap on anybody. 

Unfortunately, we like this. We 
use the passive voice at every op- 
portunity, even with nothing to 
hide and no one to protect. The 
passive voice seems dignified and 
authoritative, and, for all this, it 
makes our writing dreary, with ex- 
tra ises, beens, and bys. 

If we straighten out our syntax, 
however, we are still left with the 
ornate vocabulary we think proper 
to scholarship. Vocabulary is a mat- 
ter of tone. Tone is a matter of at- 
titude. All our ofs, our whiches, our 
passives—all rise from the same 
source as our vocabulary; the pom- 
pous and circumstantial attitude so 
common to our scholarly, scientific 
pages. Official anonymity is in our 
ears. We wish to be modest and 
objective. We want to impress other 
zoologists, psychologists, econ- 
omists, and literary men by writing 
like them. The result is an inky, 
back-bay fog. We should work like 
scholars and scientists, but we 
should write like writers. We 
should take our subjects seriously, 
but ourselves with grains of salt, 
with the knowledge that we are all 
sinners, all wordy, and all— 
whether courtly or pontifical—too 
fond of big Latin words. 

Two scientific fisherman have 
compared numbers of bass in the 
pond to numbers in the basket and 
have watched imported bass sur- 
vive in mixed company. Their ar- 
ticle begins: 

Of the many things which influence 
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angling success, the size of population 
of the species sought must be a prime 
factor. In order to gain information on 


| (Lacepede), we have ex- 
petimented. . . . 
The trouble with this is | not 


Micropterus salmoides. Technical 
Latin words are precise and useful. 
The trouble lies in influence, suc- 
cess, population, factor, informa- 
tion, relationship, population, and 
the ambiguous yield to—all slushing 
along together through the weedy 
connectives. Does your subject seem 
mundane or trivial? Then give it a 
Latin diploma and it will graduate 
into elegant dullness. Actually this 
article soon begins to read quite 
well. After a Latin period or two 
the writers get down to ponds and 
fish; they leave the academic pro- 
cession and get out their waders. 


USE SHORT ONES 


If we traded our Latin words for 
Anglo-Saxon ones wherever we 
could make a bargain, and long 
words for short ones; if we wrote 
find for determine, see for inquire, 
watch for observe, book for vol- 
ume; if we banished all words con- 
taining tion, and then let not more 
than three sneak back into any one 
paragraph, our writing would be 
clearer. Subjects needing Latin 
technicalities should insist the more 
stoutly on short English words for 
the writing in between. 

Clearly, it is hard to be trans- 
parent. Writing is hard. Writing is 
more than half the researchers job 


as anyone will testify who has 
found himself hunting up one more 
fact, and running one more test, 
postponing the awful hour when 
he must face the mystery of the 
word, to gather his thoughts, and 
to communicate. It is a matter of 
finding first the right attitude, and 
then the right words—and no more. 

If we have little to say, we will 
be pompous, we will write in the 
passive voice, we will throw phrases 
in the air like dust. But if we have 
something to say and still sound 
tumid, we can work out our salva- 
tion. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Economize. Think of explain- 
ing what you have to say clearly, 
simply, and pleasantly to a small 
mixed group of intelligent people. 

2. Never use a long word when 
you can find a short one, or a Latin 
word when you can find a good 
Old English one. 

3. Suspect yourself of wordines 
whenever you see an of, a which, o% 
a that. Inspect all areas surrounding 
any form of to be. Never use exist. 

4. Resolve not to use the passive 
voice. Simply fly in the face of con- 
vention and begin your sentences 
with “I” or “we” or “the*writer.” 

5. Take pains to avoid modifying 
a noun with a noun. For example, 
consider “Child sex education.” It 
stands for “the sexual education of 
children,” I think, unless it stands 
for “educating someone about the 
sex of children.”” Is sex educational, 
or is education sexual? This noun- 
habit often carries us completely 
away from what words mean, and 
keeps us there by elevated sound 
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alone. And even if by habit we 
learn these constructions, they re- 
main lumpy and unattractive: body 
consciousness, human body func- 
tion, significance level, teacher 
grades, and the like. If we can't 
drop one of the nouns or find its 
related adjective, the only cure is 
homeopathic—a cautious shot of 
ofs. 

6. Make sure that each word real- 
ly makes sense. No one who had 
inspected the meaning of his words 
could have written: “Every seat in 
the auditorium was filled to ca- 
pacity.” 

7. Beware of the metaphor. It is 
the spirit of good prose. It gives the 


reader a picture, a glimpse of what 
the subject really looks like to the 
writer. But it is dangerous, can 
easily get tangled and insistent, the 
more so when it almost works: 
don’t have a violent explosion pave 
the way for a new growth. 

The important thing is, I think, 
to pick up each sentence in turn, 
asking ourselves if we can possibly 
make it shorter. This done, clarity 
will come of itself, and with the 
peculiar pleasure of having wres- 
tled—the struggle itself will be 
agony—with the written word, and 
written well. We may even live in 
a style in which we never dreamed 
we could become accustomed. @ 


Boners — Another Style of Writing 


@ A sincere friend is one who says nasty things to your 
face instead of saying them behind your back.—From 
Texas Outlook. 

@ Juvenile delinquency is a big topic today. It is thought 
that probably faulty parents are the cause of so many 
juveniles—From NEA Journal. 


@ The Armistice was signed on November 11, 1918, and 
since then we have had two minutes’ peace every year.— 
From Indiana Teacher. 


@ The only bad results of the picnic were two scratches on 
my legs, both of which have now disappeared.—From High 
Points. 

© We feel uncomfortable on a humid day because the 
evaporation of the skin does not evaporate fast enough.— 
From Metropolitan Detroit Science Review. 

© Youngsters who wrote entries in a recent “My Pop's 
Tops” contest, sponsored by a midwest newspaper, made 
some startling tributes to their fathers, including: “Pop is 
good to old folks, mama, and animals. He's even good to 
me.” Also: “Pop never passed the seventh grade, yet he 
is just as smart as if he was in the eighth.""—From National 
Parent-Teacher. 








Who Checks Safety? 


Pupil Transportation Responsibilities 


E. GLENN FEATHERSTON and Ropert F. Witt 


In Pupil Transportation Responsibilities and Services 
of State Departments of Education 


UPIL transportation has become 
a school service of major propor- 
tion almost wholly within the last 
25 years. Since it is so different in 
many respects frorn most programs 
with which schools have had prior 
experience, it has offered opportun- 
ity for much variation and experi- 
mentation. This variation and ex- 
perimentation have extended into 
the operations of state departments 
of education. Their experiences are 
now extensive enough to provide a 
basis for sound judgments on ways 
in which these departments can 
more effectively contribute to the 
improvement of this school service. 

Transportation is primarily aserv- 
ice and is only incidentally related 
to the education of the child. Its 
fundamental purpose is to place the 
child at a location where certain 
educational opportunities are avail- 
able, whether it be at a central 
school building or at a factory 
where manufacturing processes may 
be observed. 
‘ Over the past 25 years some 
rather general objectives have re- 
ceived widespread acceptance as 
guides in influencing many of the 
decisions made in operating pupil 
transportation. Four of these have 
exerted tremendous influence not 
only at the local level but also at 
the state level. One of these is to 
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make transportation as safe for the 
pupil as possible. This objective has 
been responsible for conferences on 
school-bus standards and for the 
enactment of the so-called “School 
Bus Stop Law.” It has also been 
the basis for many other operating 
rules and practices now being em- 
ployed. 

A second guiding objective is to 
provide this pupil transportation at 
the lowest cost consistent with 
reasonable pupil safety and well- 
being, and adequate service. A bal- 
ance between safety and economy 
must be reached. Currently, econ- 
omy is one of the primary consider- 
ations as conferences discuss the 
training of school-bus drivers, in 
setting up maintenance programs, in 
routing school buses, and in a 
large number of the other elements 
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of the transportation program. 
A third general objective is to 
render adequate transportation serv- 
ice. There are several aspects of 
adequacy of service. The first is 
merely whether the child who 
should be transported to school is 
being transported. In many locali- 
ties in the United States children 
who live several miles from school 
still have to get there the best way 
they can. Another aspect of service 
adequacy is the amount of time re- 
quired to transport a child to school. 
If he has to leave home two hours 
before the beginning of the session 
to get to a school 10 or 15 miles 
away, the service is not adequate. 
Or if he has to stand all the way or 
ride in a badly overcrowded bus, 
the service is obviously not ade- 


quate. 


LAST OBJECTIVE 


The fourth general objective is 
to increase the efficiency of the pro- 
gram. This objective is much less 
tangible than the other three and 
overlaps them to a considerable de- 
gree. Obviously, inefficiency is often 
reflected in higher costs and in poor- 
er quality of service. Even though 
this may be true, people who work 
in the field of transportation try to 
figure out more efficient ways of do- 
ing things, particularly in such as- 
pects of the program as school-bus 
maintenance or school-bus routing, 
possibly with the expectation that 
eventually this increased efficiency 
will result in a saving of money or 
in better service. 

While these four guiding ob- 
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jectives have been very helpful in 
the development of pupil transpor- 
tation programs and while they may 
guide officials in determining 
whether a certain activity is essen- 
tial, other criterions must be used in 
determining whether an activity 
should be carried on by the state 
department of education, some other 
state agency, or a local school 
unit. It may be determined that a 
certain activity is necessary in the 
interest of safety, but there must 
be some other reason for deciding 
whether it should be carried on by 
one of these. It may be that the 
service can best be performed by an 
agency that has an overview of all 
that is going on in the state and a 
fairly good knowledge of what is 
going on in other states. On the 
other hand, the activity might re- 
quire rather intimate knowledge of 
the programs and needs of the chil- 
dren and the families involved. 
There has been no widespread 
acceptance of any set of criterions 
which would be of value in de- 
ciding which agency should carry 
on this service of pupil transporta- 
tion. There have, however, been 
state, regional, and national mect- 
ings at which discussions have taken 
place on the subject of the assign- 
ment of responsibility. A summary 
of points brought out in these dis- 
cussions, and an analysis of present 
activities indicate that pupil trans- 
portation is related to the sphere of 
operation of several state agencies. 
Licensing of school buses and of 
school-bus drivers is one example, 
as is the inspection of the vehicles. 
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Judiciary matters are involved. And 
there are certain administrative as- 
pects of the transportation program 
which must be handled at the state 
level and which in many cases seem 
to fall logically within the area of 
operations of the state department 
of education. The allocation of state 
funds for transportation to local 
units, with its related activities such 
as checking the eligibility of chil- 
dren for transportation, is an ex- 
ample. 

As has been indicated, pupil 
transportation is related to the 
sphere of several state agencies. 
And the work of such agencies can 
be made most effective through 
proper coordination of their efforts. 
Inasmuch as the program is essen- 
tially a school program, it would 
seem to be the logical role of the 
state department of education to as- 
sume the responsibility for seeing 
that such coordination is achieved. 


DIFFICULT DEFINITION 


It obviously would be very dif- 
ficult to develop a series of clearcut 
and explicit criterions to which we 
could turn for “yes” and “no” an- 
swers on whether a state department 
should or should not carry on a 
particular activity. There are two 
reasons why this would seem to be 
true. The first one is that conditions 
vary so much from state to state 
that what is a desirable activity in 
one state may be completely un- 
necessary in another. The size of the 
operation will serve as one example. 
In some states there may be many 
local units so small that they would 


operate only one bus, if any. If such 
a district owns and operates a school 
bus, a school-board member super- 
vises and directs its operation. More 
probably, these districts will con- 
tract for whatever transportation is 
needed, and in many such cases the 
contractor will operate with little 
or no direction and supervision. 

On the other hand, in some 
states, large local units comprised 
of one of more counties are operat- 
ing fleets of 50 to 150 school bus- 
es. Such a local unit will have a 
full or part-time supervisor of 
transportation and may employ sev- 
eral mechanics and operate one or 
more garages. The need of these 
large units for guidance and direc- 
tion from the state level will be dif- 
ferent from the need of the ex- 
tremely small unit. In between these 
extremes in size are many thousands 
of transportation programs—large, 
medium, and small programs are 
to be found within the same state. 
Under such conditions each state 
provides for what it considers to 
be the best program of state guid- 
ance and assistance. 

The second reason why a set of 
criterions in themselves can only in- 
frequently give “yes” and “no” an- 
swers is that sooner or later some of 
them come into conflict. For ex- 
ample, most educators would agree 
that it is desirable to preserve a 
high degree of local autonomy in 
the operation and administration of 
the schools. Likewise, most would 
agree that the state should take cer- 
tain steps to insure reasonably safe 
school buses. Any time the state is- 
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sues a new standard or regulation 
some degree of local autonomy has 
been absorbed. 

For such reasons, there has been 
no attempt in the study, from which 
this short summary has been re- 
ported, to do more in defining 
criterions than to point up general 
considerations. One must recognize, 
however, that there are certain 
essential transportation services 
which should be performed in every 
state. It is generally recognized that 
the state’s department of education 
should exercise its leadership role 
in identifying these services and in 
seeing that they are performed by 
someone, especially where these 
services are not legally assigned to 
particular public agencies. A state 
department of education, for ex- 
ample, should do everything within 
reason to see that transportation is 
provided to acceptable schools for 
children of school age who live in 
unorganized territories of the state. 
Likewise, it should take all reason- 
able precautions to insure that every 
child transported to school by local 
school districts will ride in a safe 
vehicle driven by a reasonably com- 
petent driver. 

It is not difficult to foresee some 
things about the future work of 
state departments of education in 
the field of transportation. For ex- 
ample, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that many more states will 
render certain services that are now 
being rendered by some. Less than 
half of the states now supply ma- 
terials and suggest course outlines 
for school-bus driver training, and 
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it is probable that in the not-too- 
distant future almost all states will 
render these services. Only a rel- 
atively small number of states are 
now able to assist local units in 
making complete transportation 
surveys, though this seems like a 
form of assistance that it would be 
reasonable to expect of any state. 
It would seem logical, too, to ex- 
pect every state department to have 
fairly complete information on 
school-bus accidents in the state and 
to collect other kinds of informa- 
tion they do not now collect. These 
and many other kinds of activities 
related to pupil transportation more 
individual states will carry on in the 
future. 

Some states may now be doing 
things in transportation that they 
will eventually cease to do. Exam- 
ples of this possibility are a little 
harder to come by, but it is possi- 
ble that as stronger and more effi- 
cient local units are developed, it 
may no longer serve any very use- 
ful purpose to have state depart- 
ments of education inspect all 
school buses or approve all school 
routes. A trend away from certain 
services probably will develop 
slower than one toward further ex- 
tension of transportation services. 

Predictions on the future trans- 
portation responsibilities and serv- 
ices of any specific state's own de- 
partment of education would be 
much more hazardous than the gen- 
eral conclusions above. Both respon- 
sibilities and services will evolve in 
terms of state and local needs in 
pupil transportation. ® 
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So Many Opportunities 


Enrichment Practices for Gifted 
Junior-High-School Pupils 
Ear. M. McWILLiAMs 
In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


é DUCATORS who have studied 
the problem of the identification of 
intellectually gifted youth have, in 
general, reached conclusions that are 
in common agreement. And it is 
possible to devise identification pro- 
cedures that are acceptable univer- 
sally. Once gifted pupils have been 
identified, however, we find a wide 
disparity in both theory and prac- 
tice as to the means by which these 
pupils shall be given the opportun- 
ity to develop to the utmost of their 
abilities. A survey of school pro- 
grams for the gifted reveals that 
local school systems in all parts of 
the country have developed provi- 
sions in accordance with their edu- 
cational philosophies and the needs 
of the communities they serve, with 
a resultant variety of practices with 
respect to segregation and accelera- 
tion for these pupils. 

Enrichment of the educational ex- 
perience of gifted pupils is recog- 
nized by every school as a necessity 
if their needs are to be adequately 
met, whether there is segregation 
of any degree or acceleration to any 
extent. But practices in junior-high 
schools from coast to coast and in 
both large and small schools indi- 
cate that the possibilities for con- 
tributing vitally to the education of 
the gifted are limited only by the 
imagination and resources of the 
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school and community. Examples of 
successful practice in these schools 
include special classes, enrichment 
in the regular classroom, extra-class 
activities, increased function of the 
library, and the use of community 
resources. 

When there are enough children 
of high ability and evident interest 
in one area of the curriculum with- 
in a junior-high school, it is com- 
mon practice to organize a special 
class for these pupils. Where such 
classes are organized for particular 
subjects, the members thereof are 
usually scattered throughout the 
other subject classes to assure that 
the student body retains democratic 
heterogeneity. 

The most common type of spe- 
cial class for gifted pupils in grades 
seven and cight is one in foreign 
language. In the study of English, 
also, special classes are common. 
Based on the basis of test scores or 
past achievement, these tend to de- 
velop creative writing. In the junior- 
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high schools of Lafayette Parish, 
Louisiana, there are two special ses- 
sions a week for gifted pupils, in 
which the approach to improving 
oral and writing skills is based on 
a study of semantics. 

But since giftedness occurs in 
only a small percentage of our pu- 
pil population, the chances that the 
average junior-high school will 
have enough gifted pupils to form 
special classes are not very great. 
Therefore, a much more common 
problem is that of enrichment for 
one or a few gifted pupils in the 
regular classroom of an average 
school. Classes in the language arts 
offer a myriad of opportunities for 
providing activities that will de- 
velop ability in both oral and writ- 
ten expression, as well as appre- 
ciation of literature. Social studies 
classes also offer innumerable op- 
portunities for enrichment. 

Because most of the attention in 
discussions of providing for the 
gifted centers on the mentally 
gifted, much excellent work that is 
going forward in the field of indus- 
trial arts and home economics goes 
unnoticed. A significant effort is be- 
ing made in Portland, Oregon, to 
identify those who are especially 
gifted mechanically and to provide 
the best possible education for 
them. In several New York City 
junior-high schools, gifted boys and 
girls are scheduled for coeducational 
home economics and industrial-arts 
classes. 

To turn from specific subject 
areas, there are some general prin- 
ciples of enrichment which apply to 
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all classroom situations. Critical 
thinking is one aim of education of 
the gifted, and many teachers plan 
lessons or whole units with this ob- 
jective in mind. A test to evaluate 
critical thinking of junior-high- 
school pupils has been devised at 
the University of Oregon. Another 
trait which is essential to help the 
gifted child cultivate is the ability 
to listen critically. Reference to the 
need for this recurs often in dis- 
cussions about gifted pupils. 

Junior-high schools throughout 
the nation provide for individual 
differences through extra-class ac- 
tivities. Here the early adolescent 
pupil can explore areas of human 
activity not touched on in his class- 
room and develop his particular 
abilities and interests. 

Student council organizations 
come readily to mind. It has been 
encouraging to witness the demo- 
cratic manner in which most of 
these organizations operate in the 
development of leadership and re- 
sponsibility. Several junior - high 
schools have outstanding programs 
that provide exploratory experiences 
for all pupils. The gifted should be 
encouraged to sample a variety of 
extra-class activities. ‘Exploratory 
Hour,” “Major Interest Work- 
shops,” and “Special Needs Peri- 
od,” are names of exploratory acti- 
vities groups in various parts of the 
country. The last named, at a school 
in Glencoe, Illinois, has a second- 
ary purpose—the correction of cer- 
tain deficiencies in school learning 
areas. 

Extra-class 


activities, 


by their 
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very nature, are rich in potentiality 
for development of social compe- 
tence in individual pupils. One of 
the most successful plans for help- 
ing pupils in this :espect is the 
Human Relations Course of the 
Madison Schools in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. This program is based on 
learning to live by the Golden Rule. 
Through the years of its history, 
much of the planning has been by 
gifted pupils. 

Pupils in a science class at Wal- 
nut Hills High School in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, decided that some of 
the special reports given in their 
class would be interesting to other 
pupils in the school. They drew up 
a list of these reports and offered to 
present them as part of the home- 
room programs for any group in- 
terested. The idea caught on, and 
the original plan has been expand- 
ed into a speakers bureau called, 
“Programs, Incorporated,” which 
offers talks and demonstrations on 
a wide array of subjects. 

The school librarian can be one 
of the most influential teachers of 
the gifted. Within the library is 
the collected wisdom and inspira- 
tion of our civilization, and to help 
a pupil explore this storehouse is a 
privilege rich with exciting possi- 
bilities. The best schools, with the 
cooperation of wise librarians, 
who are conscious of their obliga- 
tions to the gifted, have made a 
study of how the library can best 
serve them. Outstanding programs 
centered around the use of the li- 
brary serve pupils in schools in 
many states. 


Junior-high schools in many 
places have lay representation on 
committees that plan and evaluate 
programs for gifted pupils. These 
schools have found that not only do 
they benefit from the balancing ef- 
fect of nonprofessional viewpoints 
in discussions, but also there is a 
decided improvement in public re- 
lations and support for innovations. 
Another facet of school-community 
resources for the gifted is that of 
using the community as a laboratory 
for learning experiences. Field trips 
have become an accepted part of 
the American school scene, and 
teachers of the gifted find that these 
pupils benefit immeasurably from 
excursions into the community. 

Talented youth can often find 
opportunities to participate in pro- 
grams outside the schools, espe- 
cially in music and drama. In many 
communities, museums and libraries 
sponsor activities for youth inter- 
ested in science, art, and reading. 

Interest in gifted students is 
growing rapidly in American edu- 
cation. The literature of our pro- 
fession is containing more and more 
articles and books on the subject. 
While it would be foolish for any 
school to slavishly copy the pro- 
visions made by another school, 
there is much help to be derived 
from knowing what has been suc- 
cessful elsewhere. Probably one of 
the most helpful things school ad- 
ministrators could do for their fac- 
ulties would be to assemble for 
their use a comprehensive collec- 
tion of materials on the education 
of the gifted. ® 
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Rebellion against Rigidity 


Evaluation in Elementary Science 
JOHN GABRIEL NAVARRA 


In Childhood Education 


et S one attempts to trace the ac- 
ceptance of science in the elemen- 
tary program, a rather persistent 
idea keeps presenting itself. It 
would seem that the initial impetus 
for its widespread acceptance did 
not come alone because of science’s 
fundamental importance as a base 
to human activity. This acceptance 
seems to have come at a time when 
the elementary school was casting 
about for a means of breaking out 
of the rigid, restricted curriculum 
dominated by the so-called 3 R's. 
The advocates of the modern ele- 
mentary program recognized, in 
science, an area in which children 
could be given an important free- 
dom of movement and develop- 
ment. 

The basis for the implicit historic 
acceptance of elementary-school sci- 
ence for a long time overshadowed 
the value of content; but gradually 
the content itself was seen to have 
a tremendous and basic impact on 
the lives of children. As this im- 
pact is recognized and documented, 
it is espoused as the pre-eminent 
reason for the introduction of sci- 
ence into the elementary program. 

One needs only to observe chil- 
dren who have been inactivated by 
illness or long confinement. Step in- 
to an orthopedic hospital where 
children are undergoing treatment 
for deformities of spine, arms, or 
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legs. Even brief conversation with 
these children indicates that there 
are wide gaps in their knowledge 
and understanding. These gaps are 
not necessarily in the matter of 
verbal ability. Rather, the gaps are 
in large segments of experience 
which an active child normally and 
inquisitively pokes into for him- 
self. 

Here is Patsy. Black, straight hair 
forms a frame around delicate fea- 
tures which are offset by big blue 
eyes. Patsy is six. Four of her six 
years have been spent in hospitals. 
Not until recently, and only after 
many operations, has Patsy been 
able to walk. Like the other eight 
children in the first-grade group, 
Patsy has never come in contact 
with many things which other chil- 
dren of her age come by in the nor- 
mal course of living. For example, 
how often do we stop to ask if a 
child has knowledge of a butterfly, 
ants, or caterpillars? Most active six- 
year-olds have long past come in 
contact with butterflies, ants, and 
caterpillars. It is rather common to 
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see an active three-year-old gather- 
ing caterpillars at times for no other 
purpose than to “see the way he 
walks.” 

One of the indications that these 
children have been cut off from and 
deprived of such experiences is the 
fact that they have no names for 
these things. They display all the 
inquisitiveness and wonder of 
younger children when they have 
the opportunity of examining and 
feeling such materials, 


EVALUATE EXPERIENCES 


Through interviews and various 
other evaluative techniques such as 
viewing a series of pictures, slides, 
and sometimes the actual materials, 
a child reveals whether he has had 
experiences with a particular item. 
At times this is important. It is 
important to assess the kind and 
variety of content with which a 
child has become familiar. How- 
ever, evaluative instruments or 
techniques which indicate the con- 
tent the child can bring to a verbal 
level give an indication only of a 
kind of common denominator. Mere 
assessment of verbal content gives 
an important working basis but it 
gives no indication of the richness 
of experience which this content 
has had for the child. 

Assessing the gap areas in the 
limited experience of such children 
as Patsy is useful. It can provide 
valuable information when con- 
trasted with the records of active 
children. Then when one watches 
the consequent development of 
such children, it becomes clear that 
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the content is the common denom- 
inator for their experience. How- 
ever, development hinges on more 
than the acquisition of the content. 
It is the content which sparks a 
provocativeness in all the future 
perceptions of the children. The 
content begins to have many and 
varied ramifications in their de- 
velopment. 

Recognition of this provocative 
quality of content has led to a hesi- 
tancy to accept tests of fact alone 
as valid evaluation instruments in 
elementary science. This is not to 
minimize the importance of tests 
of fact for specific purposes; how- 
ever, there seems to be a pressing 
need to evaluate the inherent pro- 
vocative quality of the content. How 
does the content begin to have an 
effect on the individual's actions, 
activities, and perceptions? 

In most instances, the attempts 
to get at this provocative quality of 
content have been based on check 
lists, the observation of behavior, 
and the use of anecdotal records. 
Much fine work has been done 
along these lines and it should be 
continued. 

But we should look deeper into 
the very nature of the provocative 
quality of content. How does this 
content become woven into the fab- 
ric of the individual to the extent 
that it can change his behavior— 
his actions and his perceptions? 
Some content seems to have an in- 
herently more stimulative quality 
than other content. Much work is 
being done, and more needs to be 
done, on assessing the relative pro- 
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vocative quality of content for vari- 
ous levels of development. Even 
with the limited work done so far 
it is apparent that this quality is 
much more than a function of the 
content alone. This provocative 
quality would seem to be spurred 
by some inherent factors in the in- 
dividual’s own development. 

These factors would seem to have 
the elements of general factors in 
the individual’s total drive to learn- 
ing. As attempts are made to de- 
velop evaluation procedures in 
elementary science these factors 
would seem to be significant and 
they should be considered. At this 
limited stage of our knowledge, 
three factors related to progress in 
elementary science seem to be quite 
significant: a capacity for organiz- 
ing experiences, rigidity, and per- 
sistence. 

Materials are overly organized in 
most situations in which there is a 
direct effort to teach the child. 
There is little opportunity and ne- 
cessity for the child to continue to 
develop and sharpen his own ability 
to organize experience. One of the 
great strengths and contributions of 
elementary science lies in the de- 
velopment of such ability. 

There is a certain tenacity with 
which a child holds on to his con- 
cepts. We term this tenacity a rigid- 
ity factor. It must be remembered, 
however, that the child is willing 
to revise his concepts. And there 
are degrees of rigidity. One may 
say that a child gets on best when 
he has a flexible mind—when he 
is used to searching through appar- 
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ently chaotic material for the be- 
ginnings of understanding. 

How tentative should he hold 
those understandings? What is the 
proper depree of rigidity in a 
child’s concepts? From a practical 
consideration and in terms of an 
over-all adjustment there seems to 
be a necessity for a fairly high de- 
gree of rigidity as contrasted with 
a complete plasticity or willingness 
to make changes which are based 
on giving away impulsively to every 
new bit of information or demand 
on the concept. 

Then there is the quality of per- 
sistence that seems to be needed to 
carry an idea through. There is a 
certain persistence of activity that 
produces the fruits. This will to 
stick to an idea can be traced in 
varying degrees through the activity 
of most children. 

The capacity for organizing ex- 
periences, rigidity, and persistence 
are only three of the factors which 
appear to be significant in a child's 
progress in science. For the last 
few years, these factors and others 
have been the subject of investiga- 
tions, some of which have been 
very promising. Certainly if con- 
tinued improvement in the quality 
of instruction in elementary science 
is to be achieved, there is pressing 
need to make progress in this direc- 
tion. The development of instruc- 
tional techniques and evaluative 
techniques must move forward— 
hand in hand! Progress in one can- 
not be achieved on any permanent 
basis without concomitant progress 
in the other. a 








How They Use Their Knowledge 


From High School into College 
G. Ropert CARLSEN 
In The English Journal 


cok N meetings of English teachers 
in the United States, it is interesting 
to see how persistently the same 
questions are raised about the same 
problem areas. One of the most per- 
sistent of the questions concerns the 
preparation of students in the sec- 
oridary schools for success in col- 
leges and universities. I have been 
in meetings from Texas to Min- 
nesota, from Los Angeles to Bos- 
‘ton, and sooner or later someone 
will say, “What can we do to in- 
sure our youngsters’ success when 
they get to the university? That is 
our number one problem.” 

I had an experience recently 
which led me to the conclusion that 
success or failure in college does 
not lie in the actual content that 
students have learned in high 
school, but rather in their habits of 
attacking a problem. I had the op- 
portunity of working with a group 
of 35 young men, freshmen or 
sophomores at our university, as a 
study adviser. I met with the 
group one evening a week, talked 
with ther individually, and tried 
to analyze their problems. Toward 
the end of my experience, I tried 
to classify some of the deficiencies 
of these boys that were serious 
handicaps to their college success. 
Some of the most persistent were 
the following: 

Most of these young men hesi- 
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tated to reveal ignorance by asking 
questions. When encountering 
trouble in an individual course they 
simply retired within themselves 
and complained how hard the uni- 
versity was, instead of setting out 
to seck aid from those who could 
help them. 

I found student after student in 
my group who admitted that he 
had wandered into the university 
library but had found it so over- 
powering and baffling that he had 
not been back. Yet every one of 
them had had hours of instruction 
in the use of the library and refer- 
ence works during his high-school 
years. 

If the library causes difficulties, 
notetaking causes more for the col- 
lege student. How many failures 
every year could have been saved 
by adequate preparation in note- 
taking? Closely allied to difficulty 
in notetaking is the problem of 
these young men’s inability to re- 
phrase ideas in their own words. 
Without some rephrasing, certainly 
there is little or no assimilation and 
little real learning or understanding. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


Another serious problem is the 
failure of these students to know 
how to use the resources of their 
textbooks. They do not make use 
of the careful editorial devices to 
indicate the breakdown of the book 
into parts. They do not know how 
to use the index. Most important 
is their inability to separate the im- 
portant from the unimportant in 
text materials. And yet these texts 
we so carefully select for our stu- 
dents are supposed to be tools. We 
have not done an adequate job in 
showing boys and girls how to use 
the tools. 

Finally, I discovered terrific in- 
articulateness in the writing of my 
students. Though the writing was 
filled with usage and punctuation 
mistakes, its major defect was lack 
of fluency. Therefore, it gave the 
impression of banality and stupid- 
ity. It was all pretty much on the 
level of “I went on a hunting trip. 
I shot a deer. It was exciting. We 
came home.” All the correctness in 
the world could not help such ex- 
pression. Our over-concern with 
the accuracy of expression has been 
at the expense of fluency of expres- 
sion. 


MAJOR DEFICIENCIES 


What I found to be major defi- 
ciencies in this group of 30 young 
men might all be labeled as “How- 
to-Study Skills.” Students lacked 
the basic ability of recognizing a 
problem when it faced them, or- 
ganizing it, and systematically at- 
tacking it so that a solution was 
forthcoming. It was not a lack of 
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factual knowledge that even re- 
motely accounted for their diffi- 
culties. 

There is nothing new in my dis- 
covery. Factual knowledge is for- 
gotten to an alarming degree within 
a short period after it is learned. 
But things like attitudes, methods 
of attacking problems, patterns of 
behavior—these outcomes of edu- 
cation are relatively permanent. We 
can cram students preparing for col- 
lege with the usual review of the 
grammatical shennanigans of our 
language and with memorized rules 
about usage, punctuation, and capi- 
talization. It will not take. But if 
we work to develop a habit of at- 
tacking problems through the use 
of language, our teaching will re- 
main permanent. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


What does this mean in terms of 
the kind of program we offer to 
our college-bound boys and girls in 
our classes? As I see it, we must set 
up a program that challenges these 
youngsters with a series of projects 
in which they must use language 
in many forms to accomplish their 
results. They may set out to write a 
history of their community, or of 
their school, if the community is 
too large. In the process they are 
faced with all of the problem situ- 
ations in which I find these incom- 
ing freshmen ineffective. They will 
have to get used to asking questions. 
They will have to make use of the 
resources of out-of-the-way bits of 
information in the library; they will 
have to take notes; they will have to 
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break the problem down into man- 
ageable parts to work on it; they will 
be filled with a subject about which 
to write and talk. In another unit 
they may start out on an “idea” cen- 
tered study, through literature, of 
man’s perennial attempt to find 
satisfaction through varying kinds 
of experiences. Here their goal will 
demand inquiry into many sources 
of information, both in the field 
of literature and in the lives of 
people living in their communities. 
They will experience and learn the 
problem-solving techniques that 
they now seem to lack. 


PROGRAM NEEDED? 


But the point is that this is the 
kind of program needed by all stu- 
dents, and increasingly it seems cer- 
tain that there is little need for any 
sort of specialized “college prepar- 
atory”’ sections in modern English 
programs. I am always amused and 
startled to read descriptions of pro- 
grams tailored for the vocational 
student or for the slow learner or 
for children from the slums, because 
most of these programs really are 
just sound programs in the lan- 
guage arts that should be offered to 
all children. I always feel, after 
reading such a description, that this 
is exactly the kind of program I 
wish I had gone through and that 
I wish my own children could be 
in today. It seems a pity that only 
the slow learner or the impover- 
ished child gets the really sensible 
courses of study. 

“But,” Miss Jones in the front 
row of the audience at an English 


meeting will say, “Can I be sure 
that they will succeed when they go 
up to the University? I just wish 
you could hear what students say 
when they come back.” 
Increasingly we have evidence 
that a problem-centered program 
will help them succeed. There is 
the evidence of the Eight-Year 
Study. There are studies such as 
that made by Rosemary Smith at 
the University of Colorado. She 
equated two groups of entering 
freshmen, one having come from a 
program of secondary education in 
which much stress had been placed 
on grammar and the mechanics of 
language, the other from programs 
that encouraged much spontaneous 
expression and little or no drills in 
mechanics and grammar. She found 
that the second group succeeded 
better on every criteria that she 
chose for evaluation. They did bet- 
ter on their placement tests, their 
instructors rated them consistently 
higher in the adequacy of their 
preparation, they received better 
grades at the end of their first se- 
mester of college work. Fewer of 
them failed. The differences were 
particularly startling with the av- 
erage and below average student. 
So I say we are not going to ward 
off disappointments in college 
through college-preparatory courses 
specializing in a review of gram- 
mar. Failure in college is caused by 
other deficiencies that can be dealt 
with best through programs that do 
not differ in kind from those we 
have already been recommending 
for the weaker compadres. ° 
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Learning from Food 


The Utilization of Community Resources 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


In Social Education of Young Children, Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


C ourses of study and curricu- 
lum guides for the primary grades 
show emphasis on the here-and-now 
in terms of the young child’s im- 
mediate environment—his home, his 
school, his playmates, and the com- 
munity helpers he sees each day. 

Teachers of kindergarten children 
emphasize social-studies learnings 
through living and working togeth- 
er as members of a group. Six-year- 
olds in school for the second year 
have experiences that emphasize the 
home and the immediate school 
neighborhood. These learnings are 
most often concerned with food, 
clothing, homes, transportation and 
communication, safety, health, and 
recreation. Seven-year-olds follow 
many of these same interests into 
the larger community of which their 
school community is a part. 

But eight-year-olds in third grade 
become concerned with the whole 
city in which they live together, 
with the complex system whereby 
in the modern world of 1955 they 
are supplied with food to eat and 
clothes to wear. They send and re- 
ceive letters and packages; live in 
homes that are supplied with light, 
water, and heat; travel about their 
city in private car, bus, or streetcar. 
They have community helpers such 
as policemen, firemen, and others to 
keep them safe. All such experi- 
ences call for meeting the persons 
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involved in these activities in order 
to learn at first hand about the ways 
in which they help. 

In order to illustrate this method 
of teaching which emphasizes the 
here-and-now, it is desirable to 
trace what children can do and 
learn in one area such as food. They 
can study how food is supplied to 
the home, and how mother buys, 
stores, and preserves it. They may 
go with mother to the big food 
store with some definite things to 
look for. They may take a trip to a 
farm, dairy, bakery, wholesale food- 
distribution center, farmer's mar- 
ket, or small general store in the 
neighborhood. 

In each of these situations the 
teacher is helping the child to see 
that many people help in growing, 
processing, manufacturing, and dis- 
tributing the foods which most boys 
and girls, and adults as well, seem 
to take for granted. Children are 
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helped to see that these people who 
work in food production and distri- 
bution earn their living by so do- 
ing. In order that children may see 
the work involved and realize that 
it is not play, they need classroom 
experiences such as caring for a 
setting hen, churning butter, pre- 
paring milk for cottage cheese, 
cooking a simple food, raising a 
garden vegetable, and preserving 
food, such as drying apples or can- 
ning tomatoes. They can make flour 
from wheat or corn by using a 
primitive method such as grinding 
with a larger and smaller stone used 
as mortar and pestle. 

When selecting problems for 
study the teacher considers two 
things: what activities are feasible 
in terms of the school and commun- 
ity and what concepts are suitable 
for the boys and girls with whom 
he works. 


NOT READING ALONE 


It cannot be too often stressed 
that no study depending on reading 
activities alone will be successful. 
Pupils must see the people at their 
work, and be permitted to ask them 
questions. They must picture the 
steps of a process, then relate the 
process to their own everyday liv- 
ing. These are the most important 
aids to learning and remembering. 

For example, a group of third- 
grade children developed an inter- 
esting social-studies unit in relation 
to a study of good nutrition. Con- 
cerned with sources of food and 
balanced diets they made a survey 
which revealed that many children 


bought candy or soft drinks each 
school day with their pennies and 
nickels. Under the teacher's guid- 
ance they corrected this situation. 

They set up what they called a 
“Protective Wagon” which pro- 
vided healthful foods as a substitute 
for sweets. They converted a coaster 
wagon into a rolling cafeteria tray 
which went from room to room of 
the primary school during the mid- 
dle of the morning. Arranged at- 
tractively on a bed of cracked ice 
were carrot strips, turnip strips, 
cauliflower buds, cabbage chunks, 
orange sections, cans of tomato 
juice and grapefruit juice, and a car- 
ton of milk, ready to pour into pa- 
per cups. The children themselves 
prepared the vegetables. Each item 
was priced in pennies and a treasur- 
er with a mufflin tin containing 
change accompanied the team of 
sellers from room to room. Any- 
one secing the finished product 
might admire the children’s imag- 
ination and skill, without realizing 
how much thinking and how many 
activities had been involved to 
make this class project a splendid 
learning situation. 

The children had explored the 
questions of what vegetables could 
be served raw, and which were 
available in their markets at a rea- 
sonable price. By arrangements 
made in advance, the group had a 
chance to ask questions about where 
the vegetables had come from. They 
bought their cabbage from neigh- 
bors living near the school. They 
saw it growing. They learned about 
some of the ways the gardener 
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fought bugs which attack cabbage, 
and saw the method of spraying 
demonstrated. Each child had a 
chance to feel a head of cabbage 
and to help decide whether it was 
sound enough to use. Later a small 
committee would get the cabbages 
the day before they were to be used, 
see that they were washed, the outer 
leaves removed, and the heads put 
in the cafeteria refrigerator, ready 
to be cut into chunks in the morn- 
ing. From this experience boys and 
girls came to realize that a cabbage 
in the grocery store or in a farm- 
er’s market is the result of a great 
deal of hard work on the part of 
one or more persons. 

The children’s investigations of 
where milk comes from makes an- 
other story as long and absorbing 
as their study of fresh fruit and 
vegetables. Involved also were some 
experiments in making tomato juice 
and squeezing fruit juice. 


The Study of Food 


The opportunities for real ex- 
periences in this one area—that of 
the food study—have been noted 
briefiy here. There are others to be 
discovered which can point up the 
relationships among the many peo- 
ple in the immediate community 
and in the broader community of 
which the children are a part. Ex- 
cursions that involve observation 
and interviews are necessary to 
learning. Use of visual aids in clar- 
ifying ideas or for purposes of re- 
cording what has been studied are 
important in clinching points to re- 
member. But real articles, such as 
of food, rather than pictures or 
models are needed to give children 
accurate ideas of what they read 
and talk about. Otherwise concepts 
may be incorrect or confused. As 
many different ways of using com- 
munity resources as possible should 
be put into play in order to meet 
the needs of all the children. © 


@ In home economics, one of the problems of the teacher 
is to teach her pupils to be thrifty—in other words, what to 
do with the leftovers left over from the leftovers.—-From 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 

@ When studying foods and colors, we named a food for 
each of the colors until we came to black. That stumped 
us until Jerry drawled, “I know a food that’s black— 
toast.”"—From Virginia School Journal. 

@ Trying to get a child to remember the word “breakfast,” 
an Illinois teacher prompted him with, “What meal do 
we have in the morning?” The boy thought a moment and 
then answered, “Oatmeal.”’"—From The Instructor. 

© The lesson was on dried products—raisins, prunes, etc. 
Asked what dried beef was, one student replied, “I guess 
it's cows that are thirsty."—From NEA Journal. 
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How the International Educational Exchange 
Program Contributes to United States 
Foreign-Relations Objectives 


In Swords into Plowshares 


J opay. as the leading power 
in world affairs, the United States 
must cultivate good relations with 
the people of other countries. The 
growing interest in foreign affairs 
at all levels and the importance at- 
tached to this interest in the de- 
velopment of foreign policy have 
created an urgent need for mutual 
understanding among the peoples 
of the world. Three factors have 
increased the need for such under- 
standing: the rapid growth in meth- 
ods of communication and trans- 
portation, the mounting interest in 
science and its application to hu- 
man welfare, and the rising stand- 
ards of citizenship resulting from 
general education. 

International educational ex- 
change has a definite part to play in 
meeting this need. It helps to build 
and maintain friendly attitudes to- 
ward the United States in other 
countries and to increase respect for 
and confidence in our aims and 
policies. It contributes extensively to 
better understanding in the United 
States of the way of life, the cul- 
ture, and the aspirations of other 
people. It promotes greater stability 
in international relationships by 
broadening the community of in- 
terests between the people of the 
United States and other free people 
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Reported from Swords into Plow- 
shares—A New Venture in Interna- 
tional Understanding, a publica- 
tion of the International Education- 
al Exchange Service, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C., 41-44. 
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and by increasing awareness of the 
common principles underlying a 
free and orderly society. 

The basic approach to this re- 
ciprocal undertaking is one of co- 
operation “with other nations in— 
(a) the interchange of persons, 
knowledges and skills; (b) the ren- 
dering of technical and other serv- 
ices; (c) the interchange of 
developments in the field of educa- 
tion, the arts, and sciences.” (The 
United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, 
P.L, 402, 80th Congress, section 2.) 
This program today centers around 
the interchange between the United 
States and other countries of per- 
sons who, by virtue of their posi- 
tions at home and their activities 
and contacts while abroad, can ex- 
plain our institutions and be of mu- 
tual benefit to us and the peoples of 
other participating countries. 

The Department of State through 
its International Educational Ex- 
change Service has consolidated ef- 








fectively the educational exchange 
programs authorized by the Smith- 
Mundt, Fulbright, and other similar 
acts of Congress. It has also made 
much progress in the coordination 
of these activities with similar ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
under the technical cooperation 
program and the few other small 
programs of this general nature con- 
ducted by other agencies of the 
United States Government. 

Even more important, however, 
is its basic policy of furthering, en- 
couraging, and cooperating with in- 
dependent, nongovernmental ex- 
change programs in the United 
States. The State Department is well 
aware of the extensive efforts in 
this field, and its program is 
planned in the light of such activi- 
ties and is coordinated with such 
efforts. 


PRIVATE PROGRAMS 


An important phase of the pro- 
gram is the facilitation of private 
programs. This service is especially 
significant in view of the increased 
interest of independent groups in 
this field and the necessity, fre- 
quently encountered, of having to 
make arrangements with agencies of 
foreign governments in the imple- 
mentation of their programs. This 
policy has contributed in large 
measure to the widespread popular 
support which the program enjoys 
in this country, both in terms of 
voluntary services and financial co- 
operation. 

In addition to its services to in- 
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dependent, nongovernmental pro- 
grams, the Department's role in 
international educational exchange 
is threefold. First, it conducts nego- 
tiations with other governments and 
with other agencies of our own 
government on fundamental mat- 
ters of policy and procedure which 
affect all types of exchange pro- 
grams. In this capacity, the Depart- 
ment negotiates bilateral agree- 
ments for official exchange pro- 
grams, takes part in international 
conferences on cultural affairs, and 
deals with appropriate agencies on 
such matters as income taxes and 
insurance. Secondly, it shares with 
private organizations and other 
governments the cost of certain ex- 
change activities. Its grants for in- 
ternational travel are awarded 
jointly with the scholarships and 
other stipends which are offered by 
hundreds of universities, profes- 
sional and civic groups in this 
country, and by similar groups 
abroad. Thirdly, it finances and 
conducts activities which are not, 
and in some cases cannot be, car- 
ried out by nongovernmental 
groups. Such activities include the 
interchange of persons whose visits 
will be measurably enhanced by an 
invitation from the United States 
Government, those whose visits 
must be arranged on short notice to 
have the desired effect on our re- 
lations with a particular country, 
or those whose program arrange- 


, ments require extensive use of gov- 
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ernment facilities. 
During the past few years the 
scale and scope of this program 
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have been moderate but significant. 
From 1950 through 1955, 39,972 
grants were made to Americans and 
nationals of some 70 other coun- 
tries. Each year more than 400 or- 
ganizations and agencies cooperate 
in this undertaking and are, in turn, 
setved by it. 

Programs like this are not fully 
appraised by statistical §measure- 
ment, nor do they always yield 
quick returns. As in all enterprises 
of this scope in which the selection 
of participants and the arrangement 
of personally profitable experiences 
are so important, many problems 
are encountered. All who take part 
in the administration of the pro- 
gram are both aware of such prob- 
lems and constantly working out 
ways to solve or minimize them. 

However, direct observation and 
systematic evaluation indicate clear- 
ly that those who have taken part 
in educational exchange activities 
have been successful in furthering 
the objectives of the program. They 
have developed a deeper under- 
standing of the countries which they 
have visited and helped to revise 
unrealistic or stereotyped views of 
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these countries. By their conduct 
and performance, they have dem- 
onstrated the traditions, achieve- 
ments, and way of life of their own 
countries, especially those aspects 
which have been misunderstood 
or misinterpreted. 

Through the study of those fields 
in which the country they visited 
has attained preeminence or made 
significant contributions, they have 
stimulated needed developments or 
advanced similar studies in their 
home countries. They have shared 
their overseas experience with the 
people at home, both through in- 
formal discussions and published 
writings. They have developed last- 
ing and mutually beneficial relation- 
ships between the people and in- 
stitutions of the United States and 
those of the other participating 
countries. 

All this has been accomplished 
on the basis of cooperation with the 
American people and reciprocity 
with other nations—our partners in 
an enterprise which has proved to 
be a popular, constructive, and 
effective phase of our foreign rela- 
tions. ® 


is significant that the exchange of persons for educa- 


tional purposes between the U. S. and Europe last year was 
almost equal numerically, whereas in exchange with all 
other areas of the world the scales were tipped in favor of 
the foreign persons coming to the U.S. There was an ex- 
treme imbalance in the case of Far Eastern countries, which 
sent 13,301 citizens to the U.S. and received only 863 
Americans.—From Open Doors, 1955-56, published by 
Institute of International Education. 
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Sky Pie.—'‘Pie in the sky,” that 
frequently-heard phrase of the re- 
cent political campaigns, has come 
home to roost—on the education 
front. 

Schoolmen here are using it to 
characterize President Eisenhower's 
pre-election day statement that his 
five-year school-aid program of 
1956 will be accomplished in four 
years. 

“Sure, enough money can be 
appropriated and spent to build 
five-years’-worth of schools in four 
years,” said a spokesman for one 
educational association. “But aside 
from the question of whether 
or not Congress will vote funds for 
a federal school-aid bill,” he added 
somewhat bitterly, “how in the 
world can the lost year be made 
up?” 

“The fact that nothing was done 
this year means that many of the 
children in school now will have 
to continue to put up with over- 
crowded conditions. They will be 
out of school by the time those 
new buildings are ready. A year lost 
now means a couple of years at 
the other end,” another education- 
al agency official asserted. 

The Eisenhower pre-election dec- 
laration of “five - years - in - four” 
touches on the whole issue of fed- 
eral aid, which is certain to rise in 
prominence during the coming 
Congressional session. 

One comment heard here is that 
the Eisenhower promise, as ex- 


pressed in that pre-election state- 
ment, would bring Republican sup- 
port for a bill which would be 
close to the defeated Kelley Bill of 
the last session. 

And, Congressman Kelley, in- 
cidentally, said recently that in the 
next session of Congress he plans 
to sponsor a new bill calling for as 
much as $1 billion a year for school 
aid. 

Two issues would appear as 
possible roadblocks to a Congres- 
sional OK next year — one of 
them serious, the other not. 

The division of opinion which 
separates advocates of distribution 
of federal funds on the basis of 
need, from those who favor an 
equalization formula, is viewed as 
a kind of “showpiece argument.” 
No schoolmen quizzed here thought 
the issue was deep enough to be 
responsible for defeat of a school- 
aid bill. One legislative represent- 
ative pointed to a recent study 
which reportedly showed that dis- 
tributions of funds on a need versus 
school-population basis are virtually 
the same in the long run. 

The segregation issue, however, 
is another matter. Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell of New 
York can be expected to push for 
another rider or amendment sim- 
ilar to the one which helped hasten 
the defeat of the Kelley Bill this 
year. It could, again, split the Con- 
gress, and prevent passage of an 
aid measure. But there are some 
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educators here who don't think so. 
They make a good case for the ar- 
gument that if the leaders of both 
parties had wished, they could have 
smashed the Powell movement in 
its early stages. The same situation 
would seem to apply for 1957. 


Work Continues at USOE— 
How is the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion functioning without a perm- 
anent commissioner? In the view 
of Dr. Wayne Reed, acting com- 
missioner, the agency's operation 
has not been hampered. Not for the 
present, at any rate. 

Dr. Reed points out that the one 
pinch which will be felt because of 
the absence of a permanent com- 
missioner will be on the matter of 
selecting replacements for the re- 
cently-vacated top assistant posts. 
The offices of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research and of Deputy 
Commissioner will await appoint- 
ment of a presidentially-appointed 
commissioner. 

Otherwise, USOE can be ex- 
pected to continue to function with- 
out a hitch. One good reason for 
that, says Dr. Reed, is that much 
of the agency's work is mapped out 
by legislative action. “New pro- 
grams authorized by Congress will 
just pick right up,” he says. Two 
such new activities are nursing train- 
ing, under the aegis of the agency's 
vocational-education branch, and the 
rural library extension program, for 
which Congress appropriated some 
$2 million. 

USOE’s continuing programs, of 
course, “just go right on,” says Dr. 


Reed. A Research Advisory Com- 
mittee is currently evaluating 2 
number of proposed research proj- 
ects. As acting commissioner, Dr. 
Reed will have authority to make 
final selection of the projects. 

Dr. Reed gives full credit for the 
smooth operations to his former 
boss—Samuel Brownell. “Before he 
left,” says Dr. Reed, “Dr. Brownell 
planned well ahead, and his fore- 
sight has enabled us to keep from 
marking time until a new, full- 
time commissioner is named.” 


Many Job Applicants.—One of 
the busiest places around the Of- 
fice of Education these days is its 
personnel division. The reason? Of- 
ficials are interviewing and hiring 
educationists at an unprecedented 
rate. Within the past couple of 
months, some 25 assorted top pro- 
fessional posts were filled. Another 
two dozen or so jobs are now in 
the process of being filled. 

This flurry of activity traces back 
to the last session of Congress 
which gave the USOE an additional 
$2 million for salaries and opera- 
tions. The result has been a boost 
to the Office's long-undermanned 
staff. Positions which have been va- 
cant for months because there were 
no funds to fill them—plus a few 
others which have been newly 
created—will soon have new office- 
holders. 

All vacancies, which USOE vet- 
erans label one of the longest in 
memory, are, of course, being filled 
from U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion lists. The one thing that stands 
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out most vividly here is the large 
number of applicants for the jobs. 

Office of Education officials talk 
of “being swamped” with appli- 
cants. The higher the salary, the 
more applicants, they say. Some of 
the posts offer salaries starting at 
$10,320. 

Another source of surprise to 
agency spokesmen is the variety of 
backgrounds of the applicants. In- 
quiries have come from college 
presidents, former presidents, teach- 
ers, professors, and administrators 
at all levels. 

Here is a partial list of some of 
the jobs still to be filled—and on 
which USOE officials say they ex- 
pect complete action by mid-Janu- 
arty, at the latest: specialists in inter- 
national education, administration, 
records and reports, health educa- 
tion, research, nursing, a variety of 
jobs in higher education, and ‘in 
educational statistics. 

That last-mentioned category, in- 
cidentally, may prove to be USOE’s 
biggest personnel headache. An 
agency's personnel officer says that 
candidates with well-rounded back- 
grounds in education and statistics 
ate difficult to find. 

Credit for USOE’s personnel 
windfall is given in large measure 
to last year's White House Confer- 
ence on Education. Agency officials 
say that the Conference's findings 
gave impetus to Congress’ stepped- 
up appropriation. 


Science Plus Liberal Arts.— 
When a top vocational educator en- 
dorses strong programs in the hu- 
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manities—that’s news. It is the 
opinion of M. D. Mobley, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Vo- 
cational Association, that our re- 
sponse to Russia’s advance in tech- 
nology must consist of stronger 
doses of science plus liberal arts. 

Recently addressing a nation- 
wide gathering of schoolmen, Dr. 
Mobley painted once again a grim 
picture of a vastly-expanded Rus- 
sian educational machine which is 
turning out enough technicians and 
scientists to challenge seriously our 
dominance in those areas. Source 
for his statement is the welter of 
evidence he has painstakingly as- 
sembled during the past months 
from first-hand sources. 

Dr. Mobley reminds us that be- 
fore World War I, roughly 90 per- 
cent of Russians were illiterate. To- 
day, its literacy figure stands at an 
amazing 97 percent. Another ex- 
ample: from 1928 through 1953, 
Russia turned out 150,000 more en- 
gineers than we did. In 1954 alone, 
Russia’s engineer output was 53,- 
000 ; ours—23,000. Were it not for 
our big head start, the Soviet Union 
would be well ahead of us by this 
time in the supply of these experts. 

The next several years, through 
1960, which may be the most criti- 
cal in the current cold war, will see 
Russia producing some 1.2 million 
scientists for the 10-year period 
since 1950. Our own expected out- 
put over the same span is around 
900,000. 

The implications of all this for 
education, of course, are obvious. 
“We are going to have to recruit 
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more young people into scientific 
studies,” says Dr. Mobley. 

But that is only part of the an- 
swer, according to Dr. Mobley. We 
will have to continue to stress edu- 
cation, per se. “That is what has 
made us so great today,” he says. 

The immediate years ahead, he 
says, must include good programs 
of “both general and specialized 
education, including citizenship and 
the humanities. Neither technical- 
scientific nor practical education is 
complete without the other,” he 
maintains, adding: “There is no 
conflict in the development of gen- 
etal and specialized education, ex- 
cept in the minds of a few who 
lack understanding of the need for 
a total program of education.” 


College Teachers’ Salaries — 
The college teacher is one of the 
best paid professional persons in 
the United States. 

The college teacher is one of the 
most tragically underpaid profes- 
sional persons in the United States. 

Both statements are true. The 
fact supporting the first is that quite 
a few college teachers receive $18,- 
000 for nine months of work; and 
700 persons receive $12,000 for 
the same period. On the other hand, 
more than 1,000 college teachers 
receive less than $3,000 for their 
services; and nearly 10,000 men 
and women get less than $4,000. 

Even these few facts make clear 
that it is not ¢asy to answer simply 
how colleges and universities are 
compensating their teaching staffs. 
Yet, one researcher in Washington 


has undertaken this task and has 
succeeded in accomplishing it. Dr. 
Ray C. Maul, assistant director of 
the NEA research division, has just 
completed a detailed study which 
he calls “Salaries Paid and Salary 
Practices in Universities, Colleges, 
and Junior Colleges, 1955-56.” 

Undismayed by the sea of facts 
which these categories provided, Dr. 
Maul plunged in, to emerge with 
some median figures. For nine 
months of full-time teaching, pro- 
fessors (in all colleges and univer- 
sities) are paid $7,075; associate 
professors, $5,731; assistant pro- 
fessors, $4,900; and _ instructors, 
$4,087. And a single median figure 
for all institutions and all college 
teaching ranks is $5,243. 


The Big “Switch."—To what ex- 
tent do college graduates make use 
of their “majors” in making a liv- 
ing? The Commission on Human 
Resources has some facts on this 
question. Here are two extremes: 96 
percent of the people who had taken 
degrees in medicine were practicing 
medicine; but only 1 percent of the 
people who had majored in history 
were professional historians or his- 
torical research workers. A more 
typical group of people are those 
who had majored in chemistry. The 
Commission found that of this 
group, 22 percent were employed as 
chemists; the rest had scattered out 
into a wide range of occupations. 
About a third were in medicine or 
dentistry ; some were teaching high- 
school science; others were in busi- 
ness; others in military service. © 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Logansport, Ind: Charles L. Sharp, 
formerly of Spencer, Ind. is now su- 
perintendent. 
Benton Harbor, Mich.: Meryl A. 
Bird, formerly of Cadillac, Mich., is 
successor to Sidney C. Mitchell. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Gettysburg College, Pa.: Lt. Gen. 
Willard S. Paul, who served as President 
Eisenhower's chief of personnel during 
World War Il, has been named presi- 
dent. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia.: 
J. Richard Palmer, former president of 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, 
has succeeded Earl A. Roadman, retired. 

Stockton College, Calif.: Burke W. 
Bradley, formerly vice-president and 
executive dean, is now president, 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Frederick J. Moffitt, associate com- 
missioner of education, New York State 
Education Department, has announced 
his resignation, effective Nov. 30. 

John B. Holden of Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in adult education and 
aging for the U. S. Office of Education. 

John R. Richards, head of the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education, 
has been elected chairman of the U.S. 
National Commission for Unesco, suc- 
ceeding Willard E. Givens, former exe- 
cutive secretary of the NEA. 

John J. Coffelt, formerly director of 
school research, Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been named 
executive director of the Colorado As- 
sociation of School Boards, succeeding 
Aaron W. Harper, now assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of Illinois. 

Margaret Stevenson has succeeded 
Hilde Maehling as executive secretary of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Elbert K. Fretwell has been appointed 
assistant commissioner for higher edu- 
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cation, New York State Education De- 
partment. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Frank Pierpont Graves, former New 
York State Commissioner of Education 
and former president of the University 
of the State of New York, at the age 
of 87. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Colorado, Boulder: 
James Wailes, formerly of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, has been appointed 
associate professor in the college of edu- 
cation. 

American University, Washington, 
D.C.: John W. Devor, formerly chair- 
man of the division of education and 
psychology at Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Ky., is now professor of education. 

Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater: 
John E. Arendell, associate professor of 
education in the division of college ex- 
tension since 1932, has retired. 

University of Chicago, Ill: John |. 
Goodled, formerly director of the divi- 
sion of teacher education at Emory Uni- 
versity and Agnes Scott College, At- 
lanta, Ga., has been named professor in 
the department of education. 

University of California, Berkeley: 
Stanley B. Brown, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is now head of 
the audio-visual phase in the school of 
education. 


Model School System 
THE Morrilton, Ark., school board 
recently accepted an offer by Win- 
throp Rockefeller to give this city 
of 5000 a model school system. The 
five-year project of school improve- 
ment is estimated to cost $2 mil- 
lion during the next five years. 
Primary step will be construc- 
tion of an elementary school to cost 
approximately $375,000. Building 
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of another elementary school, a 
high school, and an elementary- 
school addition are also planned. 

The staff of the state depart- 
ment of education and of the Ark- 
ansas State Teachers College, Con- 
way, and members of the U.S. Office 
of Education staff will act as con- 
sultants throughout the life of the 


project. 


Cooperative Research 

Tue U. S. Office of Education has 
announced approval of the first two 
contracts for cooperative education- 
al research in its history. 

The contracts, with Indiana Uni- 
versity and Vanderbilt University, 
will be financed from a recent 
appropriation of $1,020,000 for re- 
search by colleges, universities, and 
state agencies in the problems of 
education. 

Indiana University will under- 
take an 18-month study to deter- 
mine why capable high-school stu- 
dents in Indiana do not continue 
their schooling. Wendell W. 
Wright and Christian W. Jung will 
direct the project. 

Vanderbilt University will con- 
duct a three-year study of causes of 
juvenile delinquency. Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr., will direct this study. 


First Project of Institute 

A TWO-YEAR survey of the status 
of the liberal arts in undergraduate 
professional schools and colleges, 
including engineering, education, 
business administration, nursing, 
pharmacy, and agriculture, has been 
started by the new Institute for the 


Study of Higher Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The study will be the first ma- 
jor project by the institute, which 
was established as a national re- 
search center in July this year with 
a grant of $375,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation. Earl J. McGrath, 
executive officer of the institute and 
former U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will direct the study. 


50 Years Old 

THE National Parent-Teacher, the 
official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
observed the start of its 50th an- 
niversary year with a golden jubilee 
issue in November. When first 
started 50 years ago, the magazine 
was known as the National Con- 
gress of Mothers Magazine. 


Plan New Association 

THE National Commission on Safe- 
ty Education, NEA, has announced 
the appointment of a provisional 
committee to outline steps in the 
formation of a national association 
of driver and safety educators. The 
new organization, which will pro- 
vide services for instructors in this 
fast-growing field of education, 
will be called the American Driver 
and Safety Education Association. 


Unesco Birthday 

Unesco celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its establishment in No- 
vember. The organization came into 
effect in November, 1946, with 20 
nations ratifying the agreement. To- 
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day Unesco has 76 member states. 
Its achievements include regional 
fundamental education centers in 
Mexico and Egypt, the arid zone 
research campaign, the provision of 
educational facilities for Arab refu- 
gee children, and the Universal 
Copyright Convention. It has also 
sent hundreds of experts to member 
states which have requested assis- 
tance in the development of their 
educational, scientific, and cultural 
resources. 


Candidates Named 

MARGARET EFRAEMSON of Merion, 
Pa., and Alta C. McDaniel of For- 
rest City, Ark., have been nomin- 
ated as candidates for president- 
elect of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 
James M. May, Tulsa, Okla., and 
Franklyn White, Greenwich, Conn., 
have been selected as vice-presiden- 
tial candidates. The election will be 
held by mail in January. 


Test Date 

THe Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J., has announced that 
the National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually 
by the Service, will be given at 
200 testing centers in the U.S. on 
February 9. At the one-day testing 
session, a candidate may take the 
common examinations and one or 
two of 11 optional examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter to be taught. 


Religion Conference 
A CONFERENCE on Religion in Ed- 
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ucation, sponsored by the Council 
for Religion in Independent 
Schools, was held Oct. 18-20 in 
Atlantic City, N.J. Leading speak- 
ers were James T. Cleland of Duke 
University, Hans Hoffman of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Al- 
bert T. Mollegen of Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Esther Mc- 
Donald Lloyd-Jones, chairman of 
the Commission on Education of 
Women, American Council on 
Education. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Dec. 5-7, National Conference on 
Exchange of Persons, Institute of 
International Education, Chicago. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Feb. 14-16, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Feb. 14-16, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 15-20, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 23-27, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 1-5, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mar. 17-21, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 24-29, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

April 4, NEA Centennial Birth- 
day Party. 
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Social Education in Elementary 
Schools. Henry J. Otto. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, 
1956. Pp. xii +- 493. $5.50. 

The author explains in the preface 
that his intention in this book is to in- 
terest upper-class college students and 
laymen as well as teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors in his subject. In 
general, the volume deals with schools’ 
concern for the wholesome social, char- 
acter, and citizenship education of ele- 
mentary-school children. A list of films 
and additional reading is suggested. 


Safety Education. A. E. Florio and 
G. T. Stafford. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 
Pp. vii + 327. $5.50. 

This book is predicated on the notion 
that not enough recognition has been 
given to the proper instruction of safety 
education. The authors feel that in- 
struction in this area needs the same 
special attention as do other parts of the 
curriculum. 

Its purpose is threefold: (1) it pro- 
vides up-to-date information on safety 
needs of children and adults and the 
community; (2) it suggests the teach- 
ing principles and procedures that would 
probably best apply; (3) it furnishes 
concrete material that can be utilized 
in the various areas of safety education. 


Maturity in Reading. William S. 
Gray and Bernice Rogers. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 273. $5.00. 
A qualitative and quantitative analysis 

of what comprises mature reading ability 

is the object of the authors. They've ex- 
amined the reading behavior of adults 
as an integral part of total personality. 

Selected cases representing varying 
levels of reading maturity in a cross- 
sectional study reveal the wide range of 

adult reading behavior from that of a 

receiving clerk to the skill of a top-notch 


news analyst whose livelihood depends 
on his reading sophistication. The vol- 
ume focuses on what are the character- 
istics of mature readers and develops 
an instrument for appraising reading be- 
havior. 


Teaching in the Elementary School. 
Herbert J. Klausmeier, Katherine 
Dresden, Helen C. Davis, and 
Walter Arno Wittich. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. 
xvi + 614. $4.75. 

This book incorporates the interest- 
ing but somewhat controversial notion 
of training teachers with one high-pow- 
ered course on teaching methods and 
problems in many subjects rather than 
having them take several courses. 

This concept was forced after World 
War Il by the sudden increase in de- 
mand for teachers. The “one high-pow- 
ered course” technique of teacher train- 
ing speeds up the training process in ad- 
dition to allowing the trainee to spend 
more time with  general-education 
courses. 


An Adventure in Education. Fred 
M. Hechinger. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 
xi + 266. $3.75. 

Alert to the question of what is be- 
ing done in the public schools to make 
sure that America’s school children will 
be ready for tomorrow's challenges, the 
people of Connecticut took a close look 
at their schools. This is a r:port on the 
findings of a special comraission, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and under 
the chairmanship of Norman Cousins. 

Approximately 38,000 workers col- 
laborated in the effort. Local commit- 
tees examined school buildings, equip- 
ment, finances, curriculums, the caliber 
of teaching, and the aims and purposes 
of the entire educational program, What 
they learned is included in this book. 

Since each state faces approximately 
the same problems, this book will be 











valuable to parents, educators, and all 
friends of education. 


Guidance in the Modern School. 
Henry B. McDaniel and G. A. 
Shaftel. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956. Pp. xv + 526. $5.75. 
The writers believe that there is 

emerging from the many contributions 

to the guidance field a workable pat- 
tern of guidance principles and prac- 
tices. A functional guidance program 
is a whole-school program; it involves 
the teacher, the administrator, the spe- 
cialist, and the parents, the authors state. 

It belongs to no one discipline, and 

this book deals with the four aspects 

of guidance which the writers see as 
critical areas of study for the counselor 
in the modern school, whether elemen- 
tary, secondary, or collegiate. 

The book is intended to serve as a 
basic text for those entering the field. 


Introduction to Research. Tyrus 
Hillway. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1956. Pp. xi + 
284. $3.50. 

Colorado State College's Tyrus Hill- 
way has written a book here that many 
who have already completed or are well 
on their way in graduate study will 
probably wish was available when they 
first started out into the mysterious land 
of scholarship and intensive individual 
research. 

Mr. Hillway in simple but expressive 
language exposes the myriad of mys- 
teries concerning that wonderful world 
of the unknown and how to go about 
getting at it that baffles so many new 
graduate students and still confounds 
many an old hand. It is a “how-to-do- 
it’ book. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: ' 
ELEMENTARY 


Man against Disease; A Manual for 
Upper Elementary and Junior High 
School Students. 1956. Pp. 20. Available 
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free from National Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, Chicago 11, Ill. 

How Firm a Foundation? An Ap- 
praisal of Threats to the Quality of 
Elementary Education. Hollis L. Cas- 
well. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. vi + 4. $1.50. 

And the Waters Prevailed. D. Moreau 
Barringer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. 188. $3.00. A story 
of the development of the power to 
reason in a child of the Stone Age. 


SECONDARY 


The Science Teacher in Action. Helen 
L. Merrill. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1956. Pp. 84. $2.25. 

Good English Through Practice. Mar- 
jorie W. Barrows, 1956. Pp. x + 309. 
$2.76. 

Algebra: First Course. John R. Mayor 
and Marie S. Wilcox. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. viii 
+ 392, $3.08. 

Psychology for Young People. Robert 
M. Goldenson. New York: Occu-Press, 
1956. Pp. 48. $1.00. 

Recordkeeping 1-2 for High Schools; 
Art: Seven, Eight, Nine, Ten; Course 
of Study in Distribution. Curriculum 
Bulletins of the Board of Education, 
New York City. Pp. 83, 184, and 42. 

Make Your Study Hours Count. 
C. dA Gerken. Learning About Tests. 
Joseph C. Heston. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1956. Pp. 40. $.50 
each. Discounts in quantity. Two new 
Junior Life Adjustment Sevies booklets. 

Family Focus in Home Economics 
Teaching: Examples in Different Areas. 
1956. Pp. 36. Available from American 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Single 
copies free. $.15 in quantity. 

You and Your Work Ways. M. D. 
Parmenter, New London, Conn.: Arthur 
7 Croft Publications, 1956. Pp. 84. 

90. 

Technique, Speed, and Accuracy Typ- 
ing. Bruce I. Blackstone. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 71. $1.35. 
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Selected References on Conservation 
Educetion for Teachers and Pupils. 1956. 
Pp. 18. Available from The Conserva- 
tion Education Association, Billings, 
Montana, $.15. Discounts in quantity. 

Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics in Public High Schools. 
Kenneth E. Brown. Pamphlet No. 118, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1956. Available 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. $.15. 


COLLEGE 

Child Development. Third Edition. 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xvi + 703. $6.00. 

General Education in Engineering: A 
Report of the Humanistic-Social Re- 
search Project. 1956. Pp. xvi + 122. 
Available from The American Society 
for Engineering Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. $.25. Discounts in 
quantity. 

Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Third Edition, Raleigh Schor- 
ling and Howard T. Batchelder. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. xv + 400. $5.00. 


GUIDANCE 


A Checklist of Guidance Services for 
Elementary Schools and The Follow-Up 
Service. Two pamphlets in the Guidance 
Series published by Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. $.15 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

How to Choose that Career, Civilian 
and Military. S. Norman Feingold. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing 
Company, 1955. Pp. 52. $1.00. 


GENERAL 


How to Calculate Quickly. Henry 
Sticker. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 256. $1.00. 

United Stetes Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy Tests. New York: Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 228. $3.00. 

The Handbook of Private Schools. 
Thirty-Seventh Edition. Boston, Mass.: 
Porter-Sargent Publisher, 1956. Pp. 
1232. $8.00. . 





Directory for Exceptional Children; 
Schools, Services, Other Facilities. Sec- 
ond Edition. Edited by E. Nelson Hayes. 
Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent Publisher, 
1956. Pp. 247. $4.00, cloth; $3.00, 
paper. 

Education in Mexico and Education in 
Taiwan. Bulletin No. 1 and No. 3, 
1956, U.S. Office of Education. Avail- 
able from U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $.55 and 
$.20. 

Adult Education Bibliography. Pp. 12. 
Available from Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $.10. 

Taking a Test; How to Do Your Best. 
Herschel T. Manuel. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y.: World Book Company, 1956. 
Pp. 77. 

Person to Person; The Classroom 
Teacher's Public Relations. 1956. Pp. 48. 
Available from National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$.75. Discounts in quantity. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy in 
Medicine, Agriculture, and Industry; 
Classroom Projects with Plants; Con- 
quest of the Desert; City of New York; 
New Mexico; Ohio; New Orleans. Black 
and white filmstrips, 24-35 frames. 
Available from Visual Education Con- 
sultants, Inc., 2066 Helena St., Madi- 
son, Wis. $3.50 each. Includes four- 
page Supplementary Manual. 

1956-57 Instructional Materials to 
Help Teachers. Catalog listing 400 
class-tested filmstrips in both color and 
black and white plus descriptions of 
new releases. Available from The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Eighth Edition. Randolph, Wis.: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1956. Pp. vi 
+ 188. $5.00. 

Teaching by Closed-Circuit Television. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1956. Pp. ix + 66. 
$1.00. 








omeee Complete ..... Fectuel ... . . Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 





113 Pages 139 Illustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A subscription to the DIGEST will be an appreciated gift by your friends 
in education. A note to us now will bring a special gift announcement 
card to the recipient at Christmas time and, if you like, you need not 
pay until January, 1957 





The Education Digest, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Do You Really Know What 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Can Do? 


Here’s how to understand and realize the 
great value of industrial education. The 
story is told in a brand-new booklet . . . 


“FROM SCHOOL TO CAREER” 


24 pages of actual success stories . . . success stories of 
individuals from all over America whose industrial-educa- 
tion courses opened the door to their careers. 

Retold from the pages of the nationally-circulated maga- 
zine SCHOOL SHOP, this fascinating, factual booklet will 
be of tremendous help in showing in human terms the 
value of industrial education to counselors, students, ad- 
ministrators, board of education members, and laymen. 


Single copies 25c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent discount; 10-99 copies, 
25 percent discount; 100 or more copies, 334 percent discount. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Prakken Publications 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Please send me copies of “From School to Career.” 
[] Money Enclosed [] Please Bill 

Name 

Address 











